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FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, 
Late President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


From a Portrait Bust recently placed in the Boston Public Library. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


A life-size bronze bust of the late Gen. 


Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has recently been 
set up in the Boston Public Library, of which 
he was a trustee. It stands in a niche in 
the southern wall of the courtyard, opposite the 
windows that overlook the courtyard from the 
main staircase. 

Our cover-page illustration gives a good idea 
of the bust, which is the work of Mr. Richard E. 
Brooks, and is considered an excellent likeness 
It shows General Walker in military uniform. 
The base of the bust bears his name, and a 
bronze plate at the back makes modest mention 
of his publie services. 


When the Indian brass band from 
mae goes on parade, gorgeous in paint and 

feathers, Porto Ricans will begin to realize that | 
they area part of a wonderful country. These | 
Indians belong to the Passamaquoddy tribe and 
live at Pleasant Point village, near Eastport, and 
it is said they have various strings to their bow 
They handle brass instruments in musicianly 
fashion. They can give a negro minstrel show, 
and they make a specialty of a regular Indian 
exhibition, with war-dances and all the trimmings 
The Indians have been successful at giving 
entertainments in down-east towns, and it seems 
a promising speculation to take them to Porto 
Rico. They will be more of a novelty there | 
than anything that ever entered into a native’s | 
dream 


The camera frequently tells unpalatable 
truths, and sometimes it goes to the other 
extreme, and prevaricates shockingly. When 
Connecticut carpenters sued a South Manchester | 
man who had refused to pay them for roofing 
two ice-houses, the defendant introduced photo- 
graphs which seemed to show that daylight was 
plainly visible through large holes in the roofs. 
On the face of it the carpenters had done a 
wretched job. But their attorney demonstrated 
that the roofs were water-tight, that the sensitive 
plate had caught light-rays no eye could have 
seen,—rays that filtered through overlapped 
shingles,—and_ that these rays were the only 
“eracks in the roof,” no others existing. All 
this is worth remembering. Perhaps it is the 
light of joy transtiguring one’s face when he 
visits the photographer that makes the unsus- 
pected wrinkles show ? 
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Mysterious Patagonia. 
Is it possible that on this American continent 
we have a huge beast of prey hitherto absolutely 
unknown? 


Twenty years ago the explorer, Chaworth 
Musters, was encamped with the Tehuelche 


Indians on the Senguer River in Patagonia. 
The hunters killed a couple of ostriches, which 
proved too poor to eat and so were left where they 
fell. The next day it was discovered that they 
had been dragged down into the river, and their 
half-devoured remains were visible there in a 
shallow, while the tracks of a great, pantherlike 
beast were seen in the sand. 

The puma, or panther, of the cordillera grows 
to an immense size. Not long ago a hunter shot 
one which measured nine feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail; but the tracks of this mys- 
terious animal were far larger than the biggest 
puma’s. 

The Tehuelches said that they were the tracks 
of the water-tiger, a creature of which they 
professed to feel mortal terror. They described 
it as a huge yellow tiger, desperately savage, 
which haunted the streams and lakes, and they 
said they were afraid to go into deep water for 
fear of being pulled down by it; and they added 
that no bullet could kill this monster, as it was 
quite invulnerable. 

More recently Don Carlos Ameghino has been 
in the same country among the Tehuelches, and 
heard the same story from them of this huge 
yellow tyrant of the waters. They told him that | 
it had a short head and short, thick legs and long, 
webbed feet with great claws something like a 
bear’s. In their own language they called it the 
Jemisch ; and finally they showed him a piece of | 
skin which they said belonged to it. 

Sefior Ameghino, who is a naturalist, was not 
a little astonished to find that this piece of skin | 
had imbedded in it, under the hair, a number of | 
small, hard, horny plates. The jemisch, in fact, | 
was armor-clad. No wonder the Tehuelches had | 
described it to Musters as invulnerable. 

Another Argentine naturalist, Don Francisco 
Moreno, the director of the La Plata Museum, 
has discovered in a cave on Consuelo Cove 
in western Patagonia the bones and skin of 
an enormous ground-sloth, the grypotherium. 
These remains are not fossilized, but fresh,. and | 
Sefior Moreno is of the opinion that the ice-cold | 
cave has acted as a natural refrigerator and 
preserved them there ever since the glacial epoch. | 

The grypotherium has always been supposed | 
by geologists to belong to the class of extinct 
animals. But the extraordinary thing is that 
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the skin discovered by Sefor Moreno proves to | 
be exactly like the skin of the mysterious jemisch | 
in having hard, horny plates under the hair. 
Strange questions are raised by this discovery. 
What kind of creature can the jemisch of the 
Indians be? Can it be a gigantic ground-sloth 
which has been developed into a “‘water-tiger ?’’ 
Or is it some entirely new order of carnivorous 
animal altogether? The scientific man who will | 
go to Patagonia and find the answer to this ques- 
tion has a good chance of winning immortality. 
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Openings for Women. 


Even in Russia one may witness the somewhat 
novel sight of women taking upon themselves 
the duties of apothecaries’ clerks. They have 
been employed in this capacity for some years, 
and it is said that the people as well as the 
apothecaries prefer them to men. 


In Germany a movement in the same direction 
has been started. The Wurttemberg minister of 
education has resolved to give women a chance 
to secure the necessary instruction, so that they 
German apothe- 
caries’ clerks have to undergo a severe course of 
stud 

But let it not be supposed that when this hard 
study has been submitted to, the women clerks 
will have easy, remunerative ‘employment. It is 
because the employment is neither easy nor | 
remunerative that it is to be offered to them. 
German apothecaries’ clerks are expected to be 
on duty from seven or eight in the morning till 
ten or eleven at night, and every other night 
they must attend to the night-bell. 

For this work they receive from fifteen to 
twenty-two dollars a month, with board and 
lodging, or thirty to thirty-seven dollars without 
board. In a few exceptional cases an assistant 
may receive as much as fifty dollars a month. 
It is hardly a wonder that young men do not 





crowd into this field of employment. It is the 
difficulty of securing assistants, especially in | 
ing 
to consider the employment of women. 
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Literary Legacies. 


A sure cure for the failing prosperity of a | 
village or a district is to capture a genius. The 
ultimate result is a literary shrine—and the’! 
Windsor Magazine has lately demonstrated | 
that shrines are profitable things. | 


The writer of the article shows that more than 
eleven thousand dollars is netted yearly at 
Stratford-on-A von in admission fees to Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, Ann Hatha way’s cottage, and 
soforth. In one year it is estimated twenty-three | 
thousand visitors enter the town and put money 
into the pockets of its inhabitants. Altogether | 
the dead poet is worth fifty thousand dollars a | 
year to his native town. 

Thanks to Sir Walter Scott’s hallowing | 
influence, Kenilworth Castle is visited by thirty 
thousand persons who pay about four thousand 
dollars to enter the hoary ruin, and a fair amount 
in refreshments, purchase of souvenirs and so 
forth. 

For years past over forty thousand persons | 
annually have visited the Burns Monument at 


Alloway, and thirty-six thousand five hundred | } 


paid threepence each in one year to inspect the 
poet’s cottage. | 
Dove Cottage, the home of Wordsworth and also | 
of De Quincey, has two to three thousand visitors 
annually, who pay sixpence admission in addition 
to their outlay in the neighborhood. 
Obviously the best, but not the greatest, legacy 
of genius is the literary shrine. 
| 
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paper with sealing at- 
tachment, ready for mailing, ‘sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price- 2 quires 25c., 1 quire 5c. Best quality 
heavy paper, white, cream white, pink or delicate green. 
Address D. M. Babcock, 26 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
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A Fashionable 
Migration 
to California 


Every winter, to enjoy lawn 
fétes, balls and novel enter- 
tainments of the smart set. 





Lavish hospitality here 
creates a metropolitan atmos- 
phere in semi-tropic gardens. 


Persons you like to meet— 
in resort hotels and on 


8 the California Limited, daily, 
4 Chicago to Los Angeles and 
rs) San Francisco, via 

Fs Santa Fe Route. 
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For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
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can tells you what is z# the can. 
was good in the beginning, and has been good 
crease because it will always be good. 

Why don’t YOU use it? 


Boston Blend is all Coffee — all good 
Coffee — and the cans contain 16 ounces and 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


poston BLENy 


Coffee 


2-lb. Cans, 50 Cts. 
The only high-grade package Coffee ever 


b. Cans, 25 Cts. 


cessfully put.on this market and sold at 
cents per pound, where the label ov the 
It has 


nd a steadily increasing sale because it- 


the time; and the’ sales will further in- 


ounces of Coffee respectively. 

As a Special Offer to readers of The 
Youth’s Companion who will mention or en- 
close this ac v., we will send 4 lbs. (two 2-Ib. 
cans), apreee prepaid, to any address in 
New Eng and upon receipt of $1.00. 








A PURSE “ér" FUR. 


The Cutest Thing Imaginable. 
Made in all Furs. WM. T. PARSONS, 
Prices 50c. to $1.75. 56 West Cedar St., 
Send for Circular. BOSTON, MASS, 














CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, aman. 
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Carpets and Rugs. 


We are just now offering Persian, Indian, Kirman, Hin- 
doostan, Hydrabad, 
Varieties at Exceptionally Low Prices in order to 
unload as much as possible before stock-taking time. 

We are the exclusive Boston handlers of the favorite Saxony 
They are made up on true Oriental patterns and 
possess great wearing qualities. 

Handsome Rugs make good Christmas Gifts, and by taking 
advantage of this Special Sale you can give an article rich in value at little cost to 
Why not make your own home a Christmas present of a few choice Rugs 
or a new Carpet before holiday company comes ? 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill and 
Adams Square Subway Station, BOSTON. 
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victory had killed her. Her mother, for 















whom she used to cry so constantly when 
she was among the Indians, lived here 
with her uncle, too, but was away just 
now, visiting a married daughter. And so 











Neil Davidson took his first journey as 

post-rider, and the creeks were all 
above their banks. At Buttermilk Ford he 
and his horse were nearly carried away by 
the broad, foaming white current, and the 
water still glimmered all over his homespun 
clothes like dew on a cobweb as he galloped 
into the open sunshine of the settlement. 

A girl in a pink dress stood in an open 
doorway, playing with a great leaping, bark- 
ing dog. Neil had never seen such a dog 
before, for there was not another like him in 
western North Carolina. He was strong, 
heavy-limbed, close-haired, crop-eared, with 
one of those magnificent heads which in men 
betoken statesmanship. The young man 
looked more at the dog than at the girl as 
he rode toward them; but when the girl 
straightened up to wait for him, there was 
something in her small, dark face which held 
his attention. 

“Good day!’ he said. ‘Can you tell me 
where Samuel Abernethy, the postmaster, 
lives ?”’ 

“Right here,’’ the girl answered. She was 
staring at Neil. Then her face lighted. 
“Neil!” she cried. “Don’t you remember 
me, Neil? I’m Dolly Abernethy, the little 
girl you saved from the Indians.” 

Neil sprang from his horse. “No!” he 
cried, excitedly. He came close and looked 
into her eyes. “Yes,’’ he said, slowly. 
“Why, you've hardly changed, only you’ve eee 
grown up. That was thirteen years ago!” 

They were helpless for a moment in their 
pleasure, and gazed wonderingly at each other, 


Tat had been weeks of rain when 





a little laugh. ‘How you cried!’’ he remem-| could spend in talk. “Where’s your uncle, 
bered. | Dolly ?’’ he asked. “I must exchange mail 
She laughed, too, but a shadow of fright came | with him and goon. I’m late already.”’ 
into her eyes. “Oh, when that Indian ran for} ‘My uncle is sick. I have to be postmaster 
me!” she said, with a shudder. “I dream of | to-day,’ Dolly said. ‘‘Come in.” 
it yet, sometimes. And if you hadn’t been She led the way into the house, and Neil and 
there —’’ the dog followed her. “You don’t know how 
They both flushed a little and were silent, | important I feel,’’ she went on, after she had 
gratitude is such an awkward commodity to| brought the key and was unlocking the mail- 
give and receive. bag. “Why, everything is soaking wet inside! 
After a moment Neil glanced down at the | What’s the matter?’ 
dog, who had been watching him with a look| She lifted up a moist letter; its address 
of dignified investigation. ‘“‘Where did you | was blurred. Neil began examining the bag. 
get him?’’ Neil asked. “There must be a leak in it somewhere,” he 
“}ie’s not mine or my uncle’s,” Dolly | said. ‘I was nearly carried away at the ford 
answered. ‘Samuel Abernethy is my uncle, | back there, but the bag is supposed to be water- 
you know. Mr. Raynes left him here to be| tight. These addresses will all be illegible 
taken care of. He’s an imported boarhound | after the letters have rubbed together a few 
and cost a lot of money. Something was the | more miles.’’ 
matter with him, and Mr. Raynes was afraid} ‘We'll have to dry them,” Dolly said. There 
he would die; so he brought him here, because | was no fire in the fireplace, but she left the 





Uncle Samuel knows all about dogs.” She! room and came back with a shovelful of live | 


stooped and patted the dog, and he looked into | coals. 

her eyes with appreciative sadness. “He| “You're a careless postmistress,’’ Neil 

nearly died of lonesomeness at first,” she went | laughed, as she put the coals on the hearth 

on, “he wanted his master so much—didn’t | and threw some knots on top of them. “I 

you, Boone? His name’s Daniel Boone.” | might have stolen a valuable letter while you 
Neil patted him, too. ‘‘Lonesome, was he ?” | were gone.” 

he said, sympathetically. ‘Is his master Mr.| “Oh, but you dared not!’’ she laughed back. 

Horace Raynes, the one there’s been so much | “Haven’t you taken the oath of the postal 

talk about lately ?”’ | service? You know there’s a death penalty 
Dolly nodded. “Yes, and he’s a good man, | if you break it.” 

Neil. His enemies have got up all this talk She began taking the letters out of the bag 

about his being in a plot against the govern-| and laying them on the hearth to dry, and 

ment. He will prove his innocence—just wait | Neil helped her. She gavea little cry of recog- 





and see !’’ | nition, and held up a big, important-looking 
“T don’t know,’’ Neil said. “He was a/| document addressed to President Washington. 
Tory.” “T know that handwriting,” she announced, 


“Why, so was my uncle,” cried the girl, ‘‘but | proudly. “That’s a letter from Mr. Horace 
that’s past now! They’ve accepted the new | Raynes. Maybe it answers all the charges 
government, and the same faithfulness which | against him.’’ 
made them more loyal than other people. to the} Neil took the letter and looked at it, amused 
king makes them loyal to the President now. | by her childish interest. It did not seem quite 
You’re not one of the kind who think the | right to him to know anything about the letters 
Tories were all thieves and murderers, are | in hiscare. He put the letter down among the 
you?” others, and they went on talking, recalling old 


OH, BUT YOU DARED NOT!’ SHE LAUGHED BACK. ‘HAVEN'T YOU TAKEN THE 
OATH OF THE POSTAL SERVICE?’ ”’ 


moist portmanteau on his arm, and suddenly | they talked on. The big dog stood by, sniffing 
too much surprised to speak. Then Neil gave | remembered there was a limit to the time he | 


at the letters. He had pricked up his ears 
when Dolly had spoken his master’s name, but 
she and Neil were too much interested in their 
reminiscences to notice him much, and pretty 
soon he walked stealthily out of the room. 

Dolly had sorted out the two or three letters 
which belonged in her office, and when the 
others were dry she added the few which she 
was fo send out, refilled the portmanteau and 
locked it. Neil put the strap over his shoulder, 
glad at the thought that in two weeks he would 
come again. 

Post-riding seemed to Neil a wonderful 
employment. He felt like a shuttle carrying 
the thread of progress between the settlements. 
His road climbed mountains, forded creeks, 
passed almost in the dark through virgin 
forests and crooked round mossy logs, where 
old trees, toppling down, had let the sunshine 
in to waken the odors of the fallen and the 
unfallen leaves. Sometimes, as he galloped to 
and fro, he thought of public questions which 
stirred the country almost as bitterly as during 


| the war; but more often he thought of Dolly 


Neil turned very grave. “No, I’m not quite| times. His mother had died soon after the | 
that kind,” he said. He looked down at the | war; he thought the joy of the American | This must be a note from Dolly. Neil’s 


Abernethy. 

They did not sort the mail together a second 
time, for her uncle was well before Neil passed 
through the settlement again; but they always 
saw and spoke to each other. Her voice echoed 
in Neil’s ears and drove away the loneliness 
which had hung about him all his life. 

One day, when Neil was fording Buttermilk 
Creek, he saw Boone, the big dog, standing on 
the opposite bank as if waiting for him. They 
had grown to be friends, and he wondered that 
the old fellow did not hail him with a bark; 
but when he came nearer, he saw that Boone 
was carrying a folded paper in his mouth. 

“What is it’ Neil called. ‘“‘What you got 
there, Boone?”’ 

Boone wagged his tail and loédked benevo- 
lent. He could not smile on account of his 
duty toward the paper, but he jumped up at 
Neil’s side as soon as the horse was out of the 


water. Neil took the paper from his mouth, , 


remembering that Dolly had said it was one of 
Boone’s accomplishments to carry letters for 
his master. 


fingers shook a little in the surprise of receiving 
it, and to steady them he patted Boone an 
instant. Then he read. 

“Something dreadful has happened, Neil,”’ 
the note said. Neil caught the tone of alarm as 
if Dolly’s voice had spoken, 
and he turned a little pale 
under his tan. “You remem- 
ber the letter we looked at 
together — that letter from 
Horace Raynes to the Pres- 
ident” Itis lost. The gov- 
ernment agents have been 
inquiring of all the puost- 
masters, and—O Neil, uncle 
sent for me, and I had to 
tell how the mail was wet 
and we dried it together, 
and how I recognized the 
handwriting and pointed it 
out to you. When I had said 
it, I could see by the way 
they looked that they thought 
you had taken it. After- 
ward I heard one of them 
say that your friends were 
all enemies to Raynes. They 
are here now, and I am 
sending Boone out to meet 
you with this note so that 
you can try to remember 
what became of the letter. 
Could the fire have snapped 
out on it and burned it up? 
I told them I thought it 
might, and they laughed. 
But, Neil, I can’t remember 
anything about it when we 
were putting back the mail, 
can you?” 

The words were clear and 
brave so far, but the last of 
the note had been blotted 
by tears. Neil’s own eyes 
clouded as he studied it. 

“It’s my fault—all my 
fault,” the words cried 
brokenly, “and, O Neil, if 
anything happens to you, 
I shall die! I am giving this 
to Boone to carry to you, 
for I cannot come, and he 
would kill anybody but you 
who tried to take it from him. Neil —’’ There 
was nothing more that could be read. The 
death penalty covered the case of a post-office 
employee who stole or destroyed a letter. 

Neil tore his collar open and set his teeth, 
trying to think, but the cold sweat burst out 
over him; he could remember nothing about 
the letter after Dolly had put it in his hand. 
Suddenly his head went down on the horse’s 
neck and he crushed the little note against his 
lips, sobbing thickly. 

“QO Dolly! Dolly!’ he answered to the 
blurred good-by of the note. Her face rose 
before him, full of interest as it had been when 
she put the letter into his hand. He thought 
of the lonely years of his life when he wanted 
just such companionship. It seemed as if he 
could not leave it all just now—just for a 
missing letter. A shudder caught his breath, 
and he clutched his hands in the horse’s 
mane. “Dolly?” he whispered, hoarsely 
“Dolly?” 

His horse moved slowly through the shifting 
lights and shadows under the trees, and Boone 
walked alongside with an anxious, puzzled 
face, realizing that he had brought trouble to a 
friend. After a while Neil roused himself. 
He could not ride into the settlement carrying 
Dolly’s note of warning in his hand; he did 
not dare put it in his pocket, for he had an idea 
that he might be searched; he tore it up, and 
then he thought that there might even be danger 
in scattering the pieces. So he jumped down, 
went a little way into the woods, kicked a hole 
in the moist earth under a tree and buried 
them. Boone followed and sniffed approvingly 
over the hole. That was a performance which 
he could understand. 

Then Neil remounted his horse and galloped 
toward the settlement, ready to face whatever 
was waiting for him. The temptation to turn 
back had come to him once, but he had the 
mail-bag at his side, and if he did not carry it 
he should really break his oath and have to 
hide from punishment. And besides, there 
was Dolly. 

Samuel Abernethy came out to meet him. 
He said nothing of what had happened, but 
led the way into the house. In the room 
where they sorted the mail Dolly was sitting, 
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wide-eyed and white. There were two strangers, | 
also. One of them came forward. 

“Neil Davidson,” he said, “by warrant of the | 
federal government I arrest you on the charge 
of stealing a letter from the United States mail.” 

Neil drew back a little. He knew that he 
ought to look surprised, but he could not. He 
could feel a conscious expression like that of 
guilt constraining his face. 

“What—what do you mean?” he stammered. 
“T’ve stolen no letter !’’ 

The officer shook his head. “You will be 
tried before the federal court, and have an 
opportunity to prove your innocence if you can,” 
he said. 

Neil’s glance wandered apprehensively to 
Dolly, and the officer saw it. ‘The young lady 
will have to appear as a witness,’’ he said, “and 
you will have no conversation with her in the 
meantime. What she has told us is enough to 
condemn you, unless you can prove that the 
letter has passed safely out of your hands.” 

“What letter is missed ?’”’ Neil asked, suddenly | 
and nervously, remembering that if he were 
innocent he ought to show more eagerness to 
learn details. 

The officer told him, but what Neil heard was 
Dolly, sobbing convulsively in the corner of the | 
room. They both realized that her warning 
had tarned out badly, and her testimony would | 
condemn Neil at the trial. Neil showed neither 
surprise nor interest at mention of the letter, and | 
there was a shrinking look in 
his eyes. He leaned heavily 
on a table, seeking through his 
mind for some way to comfort 
Dolly. He wished that he 
could die at that moment and 
be done with it. He thought 
once that he had asked a ques- 
tion, but nobody answered it. 
He looked from one of the men 
to the other. They were re- 
garding him gravely and curi- 
ously; one of them seemed 
half-compassionate. Neil saw 
that he had asked no question 
aloud. He tried again. Ilis 
lips were quivering and his 
tongue unwilling. 

“When will the trial be?’’ 
he said. 

“The court opens in two 
weeks,’’ the older officer 
answered. “Your case will 
probably be called early, unless 
you appeal for more time to 
prepare your defense.’’ 

Neil put his hand to his 
head. “Defense?” he said, 
slowly. He could swear that 
he had not stolen the letter, but what 
would that avail against the testimony of 
all the postmasters farther along the route, 
who would deny any knowledge of it? 
Nobody would admit having seen it since 
it was in his hands. “ Defense ?”’ he repeated. 

Samuel Abernethy had been standing silent. 


“Davidson,” he broke out, “the less you say | “woof,’’ asking for praise, and tried to reach his her hair clipped close and had a heavy, mascu- | 


before you have consulted a lawyer the better.” | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Abernethy,’’ he said, “I hear that letter of 
mine has been traced here to your office and lost | 
sight of. I came to tell you that I know you | 
have no hand in any effort to injure me. There | 


| is some mistake, and I’ll stir heaven and earth to | 


prove it!’’ 

Abernethy pointed to Neil. “I am not ac-| 
cused,”’ he said. “That is the man.” 

Dolly came forward appealingly. “O Mr. 
Raynes,” she cried, “he didn’t do it, but | 
everything turns against him! If you say so, | 
won’t the trial stop?” 

Her piteous face touched Raynes, but he 
himself was a man unjustly accused. “I’m| 
afraid not, little Dolly,” he said. “We can’t | 
stop the trial now; we can only try to learn the | 
truth.” He turned to the officers, and they talked | 
together in grave, low voices. Dolly’s lips were 
parted for breath, and big tears rolled unnoticed 
down her cheeks. Her uncle turned the lock of | 
the mail-bag with a snap. Neil had not raised | 
his head. One of the officers touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“We're ready to go,” he said. 

There was an imperative bark at the door. 
Raynes smiled in spite of his preoccupation, and 
opened it. 

Boone stood there, wagging his tail excitedly. 
He barked again, and called attention to a 
dingy white thing which he was guarding 
between his two front paws. 





Raynes stooped, and the men all followed his 











‘“YEARS OF TOIL AND CARE.”’ 


motion mechanically. 


face to lick it. Raynes warded him off gently, | 


Neil lifted his head. “Oh!” he cried, sharply, | and stared at the mud-stained trophy between | 


*“‘do you believe I took it, too?’’ 

Abernethy shook his head. “I believe nothing | 
until the trial,” he declared. 

A new anguish came into Neil’s heart. 
“Everybody will believe it!’ he gasped, strug- | 
gling for breath. The walls seemed to on | 
close to him, growing very black, and the figures 
of the men faded and retreated. 

One of the officers cleared his throat. “There | 
is nothing to detain us,’’ he said, stiffly. “If you | 
will sort the mail, Mr. Abernethy, we will carry | 
the bag to the next office with the prisoner, | 
and deliver it to a new post-rider there.”’ 

Neil tore off the knapsack with trembling | 
hands, and passed it to Abernethy. Then he | 
groped his way to a chair and sat down. Fora/| 
little while there was no sound but the handling 
of the letters and Dolly’s sobbing breath. Neil’s | 
head sank on his breast and his eyes closed. | 
The tears stole out from under the fallen lids. | 
He had bidden life good-by. | 

Boone had been barking at the door, but he | 
was still now, his head turned toward the road. 
The faint sound of a galloping horse grew more 
and more distinct, and a horseman came in sight 
round a bend in the road. Boone gave a low 
bark, half growl, and walked forward. He knew 
very well that something unusual was going on 
inside the house, and his instinct was to guard it. 

“Boone!’’ a man’s voice called. ‘Boone!’ 

The big dog hesitated a moment, as if he dared | 
not believe his ears, then rushed forward, barking 
as if his heart would break with joy. 

“Boone!’”’ the man called again. “Do you | 
know me, old fellow? Well, well, old boy!” | 
Boone was leaping at the horse’s side, trying to | 
reach his master’s hand. “Glad to see me?” the | 
man cried. He jumped from the horse and | 
Boone climbed up him, licking at his face. He 
stooped and hugged the old fellow. “Boone,” he | 
said, chokingly, ‘‘you’ll never go back on me, 
will you, boy?” 

After a while they started on toward the house, 


through the doorway and half across the floor. 
His face was strained with excitement when he 
lifted it. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he said, “look here!’’ 

Abernethy and the officers came forward. The | 
dog had dug some old document out of the ground. 
Raynes’s hand shook as he picked it up and held 
it toward them. They pressed round him. “My 
letter, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘my letter!’ 

No one spoke, but the men passed the letter 
from one to another, gazing at the superscrip- 
tion, which still showed boldly through the blur 
and the mottling of clay. Dolly stood behind 
them. A sharp catch in her breath broke the 
silence. 

Raynes spoke to her. “Was Boone in the 
house when you laid the letters out to dry ?’’ 

She pressed her handkerchief to her quivering 
lips and nodded. 

He stooped toward the dog again, trembling 
with excitement. ‘Boone,’ he asked, “did you 
carry this letter out and bury it—for me?’’ 

Boone’s steady, devoted eyes gazed up into his 
master’s, full of pride. He wagged his tail. 

Raynes looked at the men gravely and signifi- 
cantly. 

“Can it be true?” Abernethy asked. 

“It’s true, fast enough,’’ Raynes said. He 
went back to Neil, who had lifted his head and 
was watching him with eyes in which hopeless- 
ness was incredulously giving way. ‘You’re all 
right! The letter is found!” he cried. “Do you | 
understand? My dog knew it was mine by the | 
smell, and carried it off and buried it. Can’t you | 
understand, man? He dug it up and brought it 
to me as soon as I came. There’s no charge 
against you now.” 

Boone had followed his master, puzzled at the 
excitement he had raised. He gavea questioning 
bark. Raynes dropped- down beside him and 
hugged him tight. “Old fellow, did you know 
your love for me had pretty nearly cost a man 
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made no difference to him that her uncle was 
standing by. 

“You believed in me,’’ he said. 

“Of course I did,’’ she answered. “And, O 
Neil, it was all my fault! If we hadn’t been 
talking together we should have seen Boone. 
There wouldn’t have been any of this trouble.” 

Neil swallowed a sob. “Hush, Dolly!’’ he 
begged. “I talked to you because I loved you, 
and the trouble doesn’t matter if—if you love me.”’ 

“T do, Neil,’”’ she said. 

“But I mean, enough to believe in me always?” 
he insisted. 

“Of course she does, and so do I!’ Samuel 
Abernethy declared. He glanced at Raynes, but 
Raynes was still caressing the dog, so he went 
out alone and joined the officers. 

A moment later the murmur of voices reached 
Raynes through his absorption. He looked 
up at the two young people, and then rose 
hurriedly. 

“Come, Boone,” he said. ‘Come, boy. It’s 
lucky I came!” he repeated to the men outside. 











HEN Selina was three 
years old her mother 
died, and her father, after a 
period of mourning and lone- 
liness, married again. In the | 
choice of his second wife he | 
emulated the example of | 
many widowers, for he | 
did not marry the | 
woman his inter- | 
ested friends had | 
“picked out’’ for | 
him, but chose | 
Maria Fry. 
Nograver charge 
than that she was 
“queer” could be 
brought against 
her. She was one 
of the most indus- 
trious women in 
her rural neigh- 
borhood. Her 
“queerness” con- 
sisted in a total 
disregard of many 
conventionalities, 
and in perfect in- 
difference to fash- | 
ion in her dress. Her | 
plain skirts reached barely to | 
the tops of her shoes, and | 
she had never imprisoned 
her waist in what she called 


The dog gave a soft “one o’ them death-dealing corsets.’” She wore | the graduation exercises. 


line voice befitting her masculine appearance. 


It was admitted that Maria was “ good- 


|his paws. His shadow and the dog’s stretched hearted,” and it was surmised that John Roden 


chose her because she was so“very unlike his 
first wife, a pretty woman, but vain and ineffi- 
cient, extravagant in dress, and in nowise a} 
helpmeet to him. Nobody doubted that Maria | 
would keep his house neat, and care faithfully | 
for his three motherless children. 

Maria, after her marriage to John Roden, 
explained the situation. ‘Yes, I often said I | 
wouldn’t marry the best man that ever stalked | 
the earth—but children are different. When I 
saw how neglected the poor little young ones 
of John Roden’s were, I just felt that I’d got to | 
come here and do for ’em what that shiftless 
housekeeper of his wouldn’t and couldn’t do. | 
And such a muss and mess as this house was in! | 
I don’t believe that poor little Selina had had her | 
hair combed since her mother died. I sat down | 
and combed that poor child’s hair before I took | 
off my wedding-bonnet. And I put in my honey- 
moon giving this house a cleaning. I tell you the | 
dust and dirt did fly! Then I whirled in with a | 
paint-brush and a hammer and nails, and if I 
didn’t make a change here in two weeks! Why, 
John said that he hardly knew the house!” 

Certainly it had been brought to an unprece- 
dented state of comfort and cleanliness, and the 
neighbors began to say that John Roden had 
chosen wisely,after all. This conviction deepened 
when it was seen that the three little Roden | 
children were cleaner and apparently better fed | 
than they had ever been. Maria was as good to 
the two little boys as if they had, been her own, | 
but it was plain that the little girl was the object 
of the stepmother’s special affection. 

“T mean to make something out of Selina,” 
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wedded him, did not discourage her. Educated 
to “the top notch” Selina should be. 

“T’ll put her through college,” Maria declared, 
“even if I’ve got only a mean, old, run-down 
farm to do iton! Of course it’ll require a lot of 
hard work and saving and scrimping to do it, 
but it’s a comfort to have some one to work for 
and some object in view that you are bound to 
accomplish.’’ 

As Selina grew older she carried off all the 
first prizes open to her at the little country 
school which she attended. When she was fifteen 
years old she and her stepmother were left alone 
in the old farmhouse. Both Robert and Henry 
had died of diphtheria, although Maria had sent 
fifty miles to the city for a doctor and fought for 
the lives of the boys at the peril of her own. 

Selina entered the academy in Hilton the 
month after her brothers died, and then Maria 
was left quite alone in the old house. When her 
neighbors asked her if she did not get “‘dread- 
fully lonesome,’’ her answer was prompt: 

“T don’t have time to get lonesome. I’m busy 
from the minute I get up in the morning until I 
go to bed at night. It’s only the idle-minded 
and the idle-handed who get lonesome.”’ 

Although so indifferent to her own dress, Maria 
confessed that she “loved to see the child look 
nice,” and she cheerfully accepted the burden 
involved in keeping Selina neatly and prettily 
clothed. She walked three miles during the berry 
season to gather berries to sell, and walked home 
again at night carrying the great laden pails. 
She made butter and wove carpets, and even 
went out by the day to assist her neighbors 
when they required extra help. She harvested 
twenty tons of hay on her little farm without 
any assistance. She planted and cultivated 
and dug two acres of potatoes with her own 
hands. She plowed and sowed and reaped like 
a man. She even sallied forth to the timber 
and cut her own fire-wood and hauled it home 
unaided. She cared for her own stock. All her 
labor, all her strength, all her money went toward 
the improvement of Selina. 

Now Selina was a merry-hearted and thought- 
less girl, who had been always indulged, and 
quite naturally accepted everything from her 
stepmother as a matter of course. If she felt 
gratitude she rarely expressed it, and indeed 
Maria’s reward was in seeing the child of her 
love light-hearted, healthy and happy. 

The “improvement” of Selina extended to a 
three years’ course in college after she had left 
the academy, and she applied herself to her 
studies with such diligence and understanding 
that she bore off all the honors of her class; but 
when Selina was graduated in the full flush of 
vigorous young womanhood, and wise beyond 
most girls of her years, Maria was a woman of 
seventy, in declining health and bent and broken 
with toil. 

“But I’ve been more than paid in seeing how 
well Selina has come out,” said Maria to herself. 
“T aint one that would ever have been willing to 
live for myself.’’ 

Selina was alone in her room at the close of 
Her arms and hands 
were full of the flowers that had been showered 
upon her, and the plaudits of the great audience 
were still sounding in her ears. She was flushed 
with triumph and her eyes were shining. She 
had such wonderful plans for the future, and 
life was so full of hopes and harmonies! 

Maria had not come to see Selina graduate. 
“I’m too old to take such a trip now, and I would 
feel out of place if I came,” she had written, and 
Selina confessed to herself that it would have 
been mortifying to her had her stepmother come. 
One of her wealthy schoolmates had invited 
Selina to be her guest for the summer at her 
beautiful home, and Selina had accepted the 
invitation, although she had that very day 
received a letter from Maria filled with words of 
rejoicing because Selina would so soon be at 
home again. 

“Somehow I have missed you more the last 
three months than ever before,’’ Maria had 
written. “I haven’t ever felt so terribly lone- 
some before, and I shall be so glad when you are 
here for the whole summer before you go away 
from me again for good and all, perhaps.”’ 

The letter was lying on the mantel in Selina’s 
room, and her eye fell on it when she returned 
from the graduation exercises. 

“T must sit right down and write to mother 
to-night,’ she said. ‘“‘Poor old mother! She 
will probably feel dreadfully disappointed when 
she knows that I am not coming home, but 
then— Come in!” 

Some one had knocked on the door, and a maid 
came into the room with a telegram. 

The color left Selina’s cheeks when she tore 
open the envelope and read on the sheet of 
yellow paper it enclosed: “‘Your mother is very 
ill. Come at once.” 

The real “improvement’’ in the life of Selina 





master and dog together, and the horse following. | his life? Sick or well, we’ll have to stay together | 


Maria avowed. “Of course I intend to do the | Roden took place in the next hour, for in that 
best I can by Robert and Henry, but boys can | time her selfishness ended, and she was filled 
make their way in the world better than girls, | with an eager desire to get home and prove that 
and so I don’t feel a call to save and secrimp for | she was grateful to her stepmother for the love 
them as for the girl. Selina shall get all the | and labor of years. When she reached the old 
schooling she can. Little as she is, I can see that | farm the next morning and was told that Maria 


| She has a quicker mind than her brothers. | had had a partial shock of paralysis, and that it 
Robert says he is going to be a farmer, and I was doubtful if she would ever be able to walk 


Boone’s tail wagged frantically, and he kept 
looking up in his master’s face, trying to tell 
him all the news. But at the door Raynes | 
knocked and entered, leaving the dog outside. | 


after this; you’re not safe at large.’’ He laughed 
excitedly. “It’s lucky I came!’’ he said. 

The officers had gone outside, and Neil had 
risen and put his hands on Dolly’s shoulders; it 





shall encourage him—it’s a good, healthy, honor- 
able calling. But I’ve set my heart on improving 
Selina right up to the top notch.” 

John Roden’s death, three years after Maria | 


again, Selina said: 

“T will stay here and take care of her. 
never leave her while she needs me.”’ 

It was five years before Selina’s labor of love 


I will 
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and gratitude ended. They were years of toil 
and care, but she bore all that they brought her 
cheerfully, and did her duty faithfully by poor 
Maria until death gave final freedom from suffer- 
ing to the old woman. Her last words were: 
“You are a good girl, Selina, a good girl.” 
























LTHOUGH the neighbors at Kilmaclones 
hardly distinguished between the indi- 
vidual foolishness of the three Lackens, 


regarding Lizzie and Thady and Joe alike as| green bent grasses and faint pink thrift. 


omadhauns and stookauns, the Lackens them- 
selves were more discriminating, and all three 
agreed that Joe was the fool of the family. They 


were almost equally unanimous in regarding | 


Lizzie as a person of exceptional] capabilities and 
accomplishments, whereas outside her domestic 
circle she was credited with nothing more 
brilliant than an occasional flash of temper. 

Lizzie herself took her own superiority for 
granted without conceit. Of Thady’s intellect 
as compared with that of other 
people, she entertained only a 
middling opinion, but as con- 
trasted with Joe’s, she rated it 
rather high. And when, a few 
days after Joe’s premature 
return from Roslavin, Thady 
was about to repair thither, 
Lizzie more than once expressed 
her certainty that this expedition 
would not prove such a failure. 

“Sure, I knew well enough 
he’d make a show of himself by some manner of 
manes,” she said to Thady at parting, “but 
you’ve more sinse, glory be to goodness, than to 
go fling a sackful of grand pitaties to loss, as if 
you was after gatherin’ them off the land instead 
of stones.”’ 

“Why, to be sure I wouldn’t desthroy a sack 
wid puttin’ stones in it at all,” said Thady, 
who, however sensible, was at times somewhat 
disappointingly matter of fact. “And no fear | 
but I’ll ait me pitaties, ivery single one, and 
good luck to them !’’ 

“You'll have a right to be careful about them 
tinker childer,’’ said Lizzie. ‘After Joe givin’ 
thim the habit of meddlin’ wid his, they might 
like enough think to be makin’ free wid yours.” 

“T won’t let a spalpeen of them widin an ass’s 
roar of the sack!” Thady averred; and with 
that he set out. 

Ile was a little more luxuriously provided than 
Joe had been, for Lizzie had contrived to supple- 
ment his potatoes with a bit of bacon and a 
small bag of wheaten-meal cakes. Mrs. Dineen | 
received him blandly, being prepossessed in 
favor of the brother of a lodger who had given | 
no trouble, you might say, for his money. 

Therefore, as Thady sat by the fire in the | 
dusk, munching his floury supper, which was 
enriched by a flaver of frizzled rasher, he thought 
to himself that although he would certainly be 
“as plased as anythin’’’ to see the last of 
Roslavin, he might be well able to put up with 
it for a week or two, and not be “making a | 
jackass of himself the way Joe done, bouncin’ | 
home agin when nobody was thinkin’ of him, 
like a sold baste broke loose.’’ 

Thady spent his first long seaside day, which | 
was still and sparkling, much as Joe had done, | 
in bathing and strolling, and wishing himself 
suddenly home again at Kilmaclones; an early 
return, however, seemed even more impossible 














“ITS MOTHER'S DEAD, YOU MAY DEPIND.”’ 


for him than for Joe, because he felt that he had | companion. He walked along the lonely beach | 
In the course of the | toward the hollow where he used to sit, and | directly. 
| there, crouched on the bank and not looking | times and agin, that he’d be at some fool’s | 
| the size of anything, so it struck Thady, he | antics or other?” she said. 


4 reputation to maintain. 
morning he caught several glimpses of the tinkers’ 
children, against whom Lizzie had cautioned 
him ; but her apprehensions appeared unfounded, 
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Then she added, with wavering mind: 
always said that I would improve Selina, and 
Ihave. She is making wonderful improvement, 
Selina is. It’s comforting to feel that I aint 
worked in vain for her, and I aint, for she has 
improved—mightily.’’ 


ee 
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as, so far from displaying any overboldness, | 





“IT WAS LOST DOWN BELOW 
ON THE STRAND.” 


| plinty more at home.” 





they fled at his approach like so many 
sandpipers. 

On the next morning, however, it hap- 
pened that after his dip he sat down to bask in 
the sun under a sand-bank which curved into a 
pleasantly sheltered hollow, crested with gray- 
He 
had brought with him one of his brown three- 
cornered cakes, to eat at noon, but that hour 
was still far distant when he sat down, and he 
had laid his luncheon on a flat stone near by. 
The hot sun and the rhythmical seething of the 
waves soon made him drowsy, a condition in 
which, having no business on hand, he acquiesced 
with many solemn nods. 

But before long some sound or stir flawed the 
lulling monotony, and awakening with a jerk, 
he was aware of a very small boy in ragged 
gray flannel petticoats standing by the flat stone. 
The boy had one hand on the 
brown cake, and on Thady the 
gaze of two intensely dark eyes, 
which, seeing him roused, 
seemed to widen until they 
almost coalesced. Then they 
glanced wildly round the little 
sunny hollow, and perceiving 
no exit that was not effec- 
tively and perilously blocked, 
returned to Thady with desperate effrontery. 

“T was mindin’ of your cake for you,” said 
their owner. “There’s a big ould say-gull 
watchin’ this long while to be gettin’ a chance 
of grabbin’ it, only he was afraid of his life 
when he seen me !”’ 

“T wouldn’t won’er,”’ said Thady, “yourself’s 
the quare, frykeful objec’, bedad,” and he 
laughed for the first time since he had lost sight 
of Lizzie’s red shawl and Joe’s waving 
caubeen. 

But Thady’s sarcastic gifts were 
limited, and when he had stopped 
laughing, the only thing he could think 
of to say was: “Maybe you’d like a 
bit, too, same as the gull.” 

No pleasantry could well have given 
greater satisfaction. ‘How much,” 
said the boy, “will I be breakin’ off of 
it? That much?” He drew an im- 
aginary line which cut the cake most 
unequally, although he did add, “I 
think that ’ud about halve it.’’ 

“Sure, what you like,” said Thady, 
“or the whole of it for that matter. I’ve 





“Belike, then,” said the ragged child, 
“*twould be a pity to spoil it wid 
breakin’,’’ and there appeared instantly 
a large crescent-shaped gap in the crust. 

Thady’s new acquaintance, sitting, 
no longer alarmed, upon an adjacent rock ledge, 
finished the cake to the last crumb. He con- 
versed intermittently, stating in reply to questions 
that he lived near the lane back of where they 
were sitting, and that he was called Thunder-an’- 
lightnin’. Ignorance of the fact prevented him 
from explaining that this portentous name had 
been bestowed upon him in commemoration 
of a violent storm which had raged during the 
first night of his life, passed by him under the 

grudging shelter of an inverted donkey-cart, 

by the shore of Lough Moylure, where the 
tinker troupe happened to be camping. 

On taking his leave, Thunder-an’-lightnin’ 
promised to come and mind Thady’s bit of 
food for him the next morning, an engagement 
which was faithfully kept, with like results to 
the destruction of the aforesaid bit. Thady 
was glad of any company and encouraged the 
visits, which became a regular institution, for 
when the supply of brown cakes failed, he 
found that cold potatoes were cared for with 
equal fidelity. 

But his stay at “the salt wather” drew to 
a close, and the last morning of it was wildly 
wet. So fierce were the drop-fledged blasts 
which flapped about Mrs. Dineen’s little house 
that he did not quit its turf-scented kitchen 
until well on in the afternoon. Then the wind 
abated, and he went out for a stroll, the quietly 
falling rain being in his view a very harmless 


espied the solitary form of Thunder-an’-lightnin’. 


“y | 





\ 
“JOE'S HEAD 

WAS THRUST IN 
AT THE DOOR.” 


COMPANION. 


Upon perceiving Thady, the child jumped up 
and rushed at him with a howl of joy and woe, 
in which the only intelligible statements seemed 
to be, ““You niver come at all!’’ and “‘Iverybody’s 
went away on me!” 

Even when he had grown more composed, 

| the style of Thunder-an’-lightnin’s narrative 
continued to be exclamatory and obscure, and 
Thady was slow at gathering what had happened. 
But presently an inspection of the tinkers’ 
camping-ground close by made the matter clear 
enough. It had evidently been deserted in the 
night; the company had silently stolen away, 
leaving this member to shift for himself. 

“Well, now, ’twas a quare thing to do,’ Thady 
said disapprovingly, as he surveyed the blackened 
fire-rings and scattered straw wisps, the only 
remaining traces of the party. “This crathur’s 

| not that sizable that he can aisy contind wid 
the width of the world all alone be himself.” 

Temporarily to avert this unequal contest, 
Thady brought the “crathur’’ back with him to 
consult Mrs. Dineen, and as she chanced to be 
| out, they awaited her return on the 
rough stone seat at the door, while 
Thunder-an’-lightnin’ ate cold pota- 
toes with undissembled famine. 

And when she came, her view 
of the case was: “Ah, now, but 
| weren’t they the great villains to 
| quit out of it that way, and lave the 
| misfortnit imp starvin’? I always 
| said it seemed to not belong rightly 
| to any of thim. Its 
mother’s dead, you 
may depind. The polis 
‘ill have to be takin’ 
it to the House.” 





At this Thunder (> 4 
an’-lightnin’,whowas  / 4 
sitting at Thady’s }”-=4 
feet, uttered a horvi- ( “4 ™—) 
: a ~~ 
fied protest. The form — se" 


it took is noticeable,as 
showing how widely 
his experience of life 
had differed from that of other four-year-olds, 

who commonly consider “I don’t want to’’ or “I 

don’t like it’’ to be a reductio ad absurdum of 

any distasteful proposition. Thunder-an’-light- 

nin’, in his sore dismay, deemed it expedient to 

adopt an argumentum ad hominem, and he 

said brokenly, “Then there — wouldn’t be any- 

body—to mind—your bit of food.” 

He repeated it several times, but it apparently 
made no impression upon Mrs. Dineen, who 
soon went about her business indoors. Thady, 
however, remained sitting outside, and every 
now and then his companion clutched him by 
the leg and shook it, saying with a sharp shriek, 
“Nobody —to be mindin’— your bit of food!’ 

Perplexity deepened upon Thady’s face 

as he looked out through the thickening 

twilight over the tumbling sea. 

Meanwhile the days had been passing 
| Yather blankly up at Kilmaclones, where 
Joe Lacken often expressed a wish that 
Thady were home again. Lizzie in her 
heart wished the same thing, but as she 
had pledged herself to the belief that 
“Thady would have the wit to stop 
where he was a raisonable length of 
time,’ she always replied, “Wishin’s 
fools’ work, and it’s all some folks are | 
fit for!’ 

It seemed that her confidence in 
Thady’s sagacity had not been mis- 
placed, for quite a fortnight passed 
without any signs of his return. Then 
one very wet afternoon, when Joe and 
Lizzie were indoors desponding about 
their patch of flattened oats, Lizzie 

looked down the lane and exclaimed: 

“‘Here’s himself!” And a few moments later | 
she added: “And I declare to goodness the man’s 
bringin’ back the half of his sack full anyway, 
that’s lasted him betther than a fortnight—and | 
some I could name wid ne’er a skin of a one 

| left after a couple of days.” But Joe was so 
| busy galloping down the splashy lane to meet his 
brother that his sister’s innuendo fell unheeded. 

Thady also seemed preoccupied as he stumped 
up to the door, and he made not much response 
to Lizzie’s shrill greetings. Just inside he set 

| down his sack, hastily yet warily, as if to do so 
| were at once an anxiety and a relief. And out 
of it immediately crawled a small shape in gray 
| rags, with a very wet black head. 
| “Tt was lost down below on the strand,” 
| Thady said in explanation, breaking a dead 
silence, which showed ominously the force of 
| the shock. 
| “I declare now it’s the crathur I seen runnin’ 
| about the day I was there,” Joe said. “But 
| I’d ha’ thought long enough before I took the 
| notion of puttin’ it in me bag.” 

“And wasn’t there plinty of room for it to be 
where you found it?” said Lizzie. “And where 

| at all are you bringin’ it to, that you’re after 
| lettin’ it out about this place? You'll only have | 
| the job of puttin’ it back agin.’’ 

| “Where would I be bringin’ it to only here?” 
Thady said, with elaborate surprise. 

Lizzie could not trust herself to answer him 
“Sure, wasn’t I tired tellin’ you, Joe, 





“The saints grant | 


me patience! But anyhow the polis ’ill be! 





“YOU BIG OMADHAUN!”’ 
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pathrollin’ past here prisintly, and they’ll know 
where to take it. Don’t you offer to be stirrin’ 
hand or fut!” she said with such stormy stern- 
ness to Thunder-an’-lightnin’ that he seemed to 
strike root where he stood. 

“T do be mindin’ his bit of food!’ he murmured, 
with affrighted eyes. 

“Aye, bedad, that’s the sort of talk he'll be 
ready wid if he was twice as little!"’ said Lizzie, 
furiously. “The full of the wouldn’t 
contint thim crathurs!” 

“TI dunno rightly what to say then at all, at 
all,” Thady said, abjectly. He felt in his 
pocket and appeared to be further depressed by 
the result, which was nothing. 

“I want you to be just steppin’ outside for a 
minyit, man,” said Joe. “You'd a right to look 
at the white heifer, for coughin’ that 
vehément since last night there might be some- 
thin’ stickin’ in her throath. I have her up 
So the two men stepped out 
into the rain. 

About half an hour after- 
ward Joe’s head was thrust 
in at the door so cautiously 
that he surveyed the interior 
for some time without being 
himself observed. The fire 
had been stirred into a 
fountain flinging about many 
shimmering light -spangles, 
and in front of it Thunder- 
an’-lightnin’ was now squat- 
ting. 

Joe noticed that a some- 
what cherished scarlet cotton 
handkerchief of Lizzie’s was 
tucked round his neck, as if 
for protection against the 
drippings of his rain-drenched 
hair. He had in his hand the 
outline, so to speak, of what 
had once been a substantial 

slice of bread, but was now 

reduced to merely a crusty 

framework. Lizzie, in the 
background, seemed to be quietly cutting another 
piece. 

Perceiving these things, Joe suddenly called 
from the door : 

“Hi, Lizzie woman, throw that child out to 
me! I’m too ojus wet to be comin’ in wid me 
brogues on, and I’m about runnin’ down wid it 
to the barracks. They’ll know there what to 
be at wid it, and that’s more than we do, I be 
thinkin’.”’ 

“Arrah, man, where’s the hurry?’’ Lizzie 
called back querulously. “I’m just gettin’ the 
supper, and it’s rainin’ like a sluice.”’ 

“Och, it may be spillin’ a sup,” said Joe. 
“Where’s the odds? I'll be no time landin’ it 
down, and then we’ll be shut of it. Throw it 
to me out of that, an’ bother no more wid the 
crathur.’’ 

“You big omadhaun!” Lizzie said, getting 
between Thunder-an’-lightnin’ and the door, 
“Can’t you mind your own business and lave 
meddlin’ wid us? It makes no differ to anybody 
but meself if the crathur stops over the night, 
at all evints!” 

“Have it your own way,”’ Joe said, and turned 
about to look out into the gray rain-mists, so 
that only the back of his head was visible from 
within; but a grin on his face came very nearly 
round the corner. 

Perhaps some of his acquaintances were not 
without reason when they occasionally remarked, 
“After all, Joe Lacken, for all his quare ways, 
wasn’t such an ould gaby as one might think.’’ 


sack 


she’s 


here in the shed.” 


or 


Herding Wild Geese. 


URING early winter and spring wild 

[) geese are numerous in the grain- 

producing sections of California that 

they must be driven from the growing wheat. 

Consequently, goose-herding has there become an 

occupation as distinct and important as hunting 
or trapping. 

The wild goose seems always insatiably 
hungry; or if it ever has enough to eat, it is 
not at such times seen by man. Settling down 
in hordes, the big birds will utterly ruin hundreds 
of acres of young wheat in a single night, pulling 
some of the grain up by the roots and destroying 
the rest by nibbling. A goose’s mouth is rough, 


8O 


| with ridges likea file; whatever it bites it bruises 


and mashes; and goose-bitten wheat invariably 
dies. 

California has frequent fogs during the winter, 
and while they last the geese are most trouble- 
some. Being themselves unable to see very far 
through the fog, they take it for granted that all 
others are equally blind, and they become very 
bold. 

Settling down in flocks that look, in the dim- 
ness of the fog, like vast gray blankets, they go 
to work voraciously. While feeding they are 
not quite so noisy as in flight, but still they 


| maintain a conversational gabble that betrays 


them to seekers. , 

Even among geese it does not pay to talk too 
much. 

Mounted on a sure-footed horse that will not 
stumble in soft plowed ground, and armed 
with a repeating rifle, the gooseherd gallops 
swiftly through the fog in the direction of the 
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gabbling geese. His mission is to frighten. | fluttering bits of paper blown before the storm. 
Should he do no more than kill a few of the| They are wild geese fleeing southward. Their 
flock, the remaining thousands would be as | noise of frightened squawk, gabble and honk 
greedy as ever for the grain; but if he frightens | is so alarming that horses and cattle often take 
off the flock entirely, he frees the field from the | fright from it, dash against barbed-wire fences, 
pest for the rest of that season. and are wounded and maimed. Dogs run about 

Geese invariably move southward when dis-| in excitement and add their yelp to the hubbub. 
turbed, not to return till spring, and then they | Young children run to shelter, screaming with 
tly high and in too much haste to stop and rob | terror at the noise of the storm-driven geese. 
the fields. | At such times the birds appear in legions, and 





As soon as the herder spies the great blanket- 
like spot of geese on the wheat, he spurs 
his horse and gallops down upon them. It is 
not until the flock has risen into the air that he 
begins to fire; then he keeps up a fusillade as 
long as they are in sight. 

To fire at them while they are on the ground 
would be dangerous, as the rifles used are of 
such caliber and range that the bullet might 
ricochet, or “skip-jack,’’ along the earth, and 
wound or kill human beings or domestic animals 
a mile away. 

The antics of the wild geese when they hear 
the bullets whistling among them are remarkable. 
They dodge and squawk and “back-water’’ with 
their wings and “tread air’ with their feet, and 
do all sorts of aérial gymnastics. But they never 











NDVIG 


By FRANKLIN 
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HEN Hercules Dousman was 
chief factor for the Astor Com- 
pany at Prairie du Chien, he used 
frequently to tell the story of Sandvig 
and St. Xavier, who were perhaps as 








‘* SANDVIG DOVE STRAIGHT AT THE GROUP.” 


get too badly seared to follow the old gander who 
“honks” to them, and leads them off southward 
to rob some other grain-field. 

Goose-herding is exciting—you go at a gallop 
to set the geese moving; it is dangerous—the 
horse may stumble and fall with you; and in 
the fog that lies over those vast, fenceless fields, 
you can’t tell where you are going, and you may 
get lost and chilled to death; or you may acci- 
dentally shoot somebody, or be shot yourself by 
some other gooseherd. 

When last I was in California, grain-ranchers 
paid gooseherds forty dollars a month and 
their board, furnished them with rifles, cat- 
tridges and mounts, and thought the work was 
well worth the price. 

On clear days goose-herding is not such hard 
work. The “Honk! honk! honk!” of the 
old gander in the lead tells of the approach of a 
flock from the north. As they pass overhead, 
one gooseherd after another salutes them, until, 
thoroughly “‘rattled,’”’ they not only keep off the 
grain, but rising high above the fusillade of rifle- 
balls, flap their swift way at least a hundred 
miles farther south. 

When the wind is strong and steady from the 
northwest and the day is fair, it is comparatively 
easy to ‘‘stir up the geese’ and move them off | 
“down the wind,” but in rainy weather they 
stubbornly keep on flying up and settling on the 
wheat until literally forced off. Perhaps this is 
because the tender young wheat, fresh and damp 
with fog or rain, may taste better to the geese 
than at other times. 

The geese concerned in the mischief are of 
several kinds,—the big Canadian goose, the 
brant and the arctic goose,—but the herders refer 
to them as of two kinds only, “big gray honkers” 
and “nasty little white geese.”’ 

In California there are some big grain ranches. 
One in Colusa County is about twelve square 
miles in area, and embraces about seventy-five 
thousand acres. On that ranch during some 
winters from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
dollars have been spent for herding wiid geese 
off the grain. It was the usual thing there to 
lay in a supply of a quarter of a million rifle 
cartridges for the gooseherds, and the owner, an 
eminently practical and successful man, said that 
he saved money by the outlay. 

Sometimes a black bank of clouds, with high 
wind and heavy rain, comes rolling in from the 
north. The whole firmament seems full of 


oddly assorted a pair of friends and partners | 
as ever got together. 

They were trappers. Ole Sandvig was a flaxen- | 
haired Norse giant who stood six feet four in his | 
moccasins, weighed over two hundred pounds, 
and had not an ounce of flesh to spare. Denis 
St. Xavier was a dwarf in size, black as an 
Indian, and bow-legged as a voyayeur boatman. 
Ole was the soul of good humor, and Denis was 
choleric and at times rashly abusive. 

Both, however, were of undoubted courage, | 
and more than once the hot-headed little French- 
Canadian was rescued from the perils of a 
dangerous quarrel by the prowess and vast 
strength of his big partner. 

There had been a protracted and severe drought 
in the upper Mississippi country, and the smaller 
streams and lakes had all gonedry. Fur-bearing 
creatures were driven in upon the large streams, 
and the Mississippi itself became prime trapping- 
ground for gathering beaver, muskrat, mink and 
otter pelts. As there was little snow for several 
winters, many of the trappers made their daily 
rounds upon skates, and covered a wide extent 
of territory. 

During the last of these dry years Sandvig and 
St. Xavier chose trapping-grounds some fifty 
miles below Prairie du Chien and above the 
mouth of an Iowa river. There were, as these 
trappers believed, no Indians wintering nearer 
than the villages of the Sacs and Foxes some 
distance away, and they put out long lines of 
traps without attempt at concealment. 

One night in November there came a “dry 
freeze’’ which scaled the Mississippi over with 
glare ice, and when, on the following day, the 
trappers went their rounds on skates, both were 
much astonished and mystified to find that every | 
trap had been stolen on each bank of the river. 

When they compared experiences at night, 
they came to the conclusion that Indians must be 
lurking in the neighborhood. On the next morn- 
ing they skated down the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the little river some miles below their 
shack, and there discovered traces of two canoes 
which had evidently broken through a thin scum 
of ice in making their way up-stream. 

Instantly the mystery of the stolen traps was 
solved. Indians had, early on the night of the first 
freeze, gathered the whole “‘line.’”” In returning 
in their canoes, they had found the mouth of 
the small stream thinly covered with ice. 

St. Xavier broke out in a frightful temper, and 


| up libber [river'. 
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seem to be as countless as vast swarms of gnats. 

Northern California suffers most from the 
depredations of wild geese. South of the Sacra- 
mento River they spread out over the San 
Joaquin, Tulare and Kern valleys and do not 
move in such large flocks. In Kern County they 
do much damage to alfalfa clover. 
in southern California they do not tarry long, 


but hurry on into Mexico and doubtless much | 


farther south. W. W. DAvis. 






to Ole’s advice that they secure aid 
from the trappers up the river he 
would not listen. What were five, six, 
ten pilfering Indians, he asked, that 
two good men should fear them? Had 
not Baptiste Le Bon gone alone to 
Wabasha’s Sioux village after his 
stolen gun, and didn’t he make them 
give itup? Well, then! 

And so the two skated on up the 
little river in search of the thieves. 

And they ran quite suddenly upon 
an Indian village of newly built lodges 
—a dozen or fifteen of them—upon a 
marsh island formed by an arm, or 
broad bayou, of the river. The lodges 
were of woven willow built in a marsh 
of tall corn-stalk grass, with closely 
tied bundles of which they were heavily 
thatched. They were protected from 
fires by the watercourses, and from 
the winds of winter by the thick 
fringes of willows. 

The trappers boldly approached this 
Iowa town, walking up a narrow path 
where the swaying corn-stalk tops 
brushed Ole Sandvig’s shoulders. 

But when, on arriving at the lodge 
of the chief, they found that Conkey 
John, a notorious Musquakie scala- 
wag, was “head man,”’ they aban- 
doned all hope of immediately recov- 
ering their traps. Only the summer 
before, at “the prairie,’ St. Xavier 
had offended this redoubtable scoun- 
drel by telling him some emphatic 
truths about his dishonorable career. 

Nevertheless the trappers boldly 
entered Conkey John’s teepee, and 
demanded their traps and _peltries. 

Jonkey John’s answer was charac- 
teristic of that wily thief. The fellow 
had picked up, somehow, a fair smat- 
tering of English. 

You tlaps?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Heap Sae 
He go by las’ night. Him 
have many tlap; heap muslat; heap skin.” 

The trappers knew Conkey John lied, and his 
shrewdly twinkling eyes betrayed his enjoyment 
of the situation. 

St. Xavier poured forth a torrent of angry 
threats, until Sandvig, dragging him from the 
lodge, compelled him to be quiet. There was 
nothing for it but to return to Prairie du Chien 
empty-handed, and the sensible Norwegian 
wished to make a prudent retreat from so 
dangerous a nest of freebooters. 


“Ho! 


A wind, which had risen that morning, had | 


increased to a gale, and was blowing directly in 
their faces as the trappers put on their skates at 
the lower extremity of the island. Ole Sandvig 
cast several furtive glances behind him, and 
cocked his gun. When he had securely fastened 
his skates, the Norseman rose to peer over the 
top of the waving grass. 

At the same moment St. Xavier’s rifle cracked, 
and Sandvig turned to see that the angry French- 
man had fired into a thick tuft of grass. Instantly 
Ole darted forward to smother the first tiny shoot 
of flame, but the wily Denis tripped him, and 
both men sprawled on the ice. 

Before Sandvig could regain his feet, flames, 
blown upon by the high wind, leaped higher than 
his head. 

“Now come!” he shouted angrily at his mate. 
“Ve sall boto be killed, oder ve skato mighty fast 
already !” 

But St. Xavier could not skate at all. In the 
collision with Sandvig he had broken both run- 
ners: He was already unbuckling the useless 
skates. He looked up, grinning ruefully. 

“De las’ of St. Xavier,” he said. “Ole, you 


| geet out of dis.” 


The big Norwegian glared at his audacious 
partner for an instant while the flames crackled 
and roared inland. “ De onliest time,” St. 
Xavier used to say afterward, “dat ever I see Ole 
Sandvig mad.’’ 

.Ole wasted no words in his wrath. He flung 
off his greasy leather coat, cut off the sleeves and 
ripped them into string. Then he seized the 
little Frenchman, bundled him into the armless 
garment, and made the live package fast to his 
belt behind. Then, leaving both their guns upon 
the ice, he skated away into the teeth of the wind. 

Thus helplessly dragged, St. Xavier looked 
back to see the Indian town already ablaze, 


Away down , 
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| and the helpless Musquakies, men, women and 
children, running out upon the ice. Now that he 
had time to reflect, he doubted if, with his short 
legs and heavy body, he could even have skated 
away from those Indians. Some of them would 
of course cross the V-shaped peninsula between 
the rivers to throw themselves across Ole’s path, 
and others would follow directly upon his trail. 
Ole was a magnificent skater, but St. Xavier 
| knew that he was a heavy drag. He wished 
he had clung to his gun, and made Ole save 
himself. 
The big Norseman bent against the fierce 
wind, and plied his skates with might and main. 
If only he might make the turn, some three or 
four miles distant, and get started with the wind 
before those Indians should cross the neck! That 
was Ole’s sole hope of escape. 
Not once did the swift skater look behind. 
Bent almost double, he turned curve after curve 
of the river, and the helpless St. Xavier slipped 
and slewed, and sometimes rolled over and over 
at his heels. A half-hour’s struggle against the 
fierce gale left Ole pretty well blown when the 
turn came; and even then he dared hot abate 
his tremendous exertion. He skated almost at 
the speed of the gale for two miles or more. 
Then, in emerging from an island channel, the 
skater saw that his long and exhausting burst of 
speed had been without avail. 
The fleet-footed Musquakie runners were ahead 
of him. Ranged across the ice-channel, a score 
of Indians stood ready to converge their line 
upon any point at which he might aim. And 
owing to the great drought, the channel was less 
than a quarter of a mile in width. 
At first Ole was inclined to turn back and race 
against the wind again. Then his shrewd eyes, 
running along the row of clearly outlined figures, 
noted that the Indians were armed, if armed at 
all, with their knives only. Seeing that he and 
St. Xavier had discarded their guns, they had 
themselves raced across the neck in lightest 
running gear; and so Sandvig, gathering his 
energies for a mighty burst of speed, bore down 
upon the left wing of the enemy. Their center 
and right swung about in a sliding, scrambling 
semicircle to close in upon him. 
Instead of attempting to dodge the gathering 
knot in his front, Sandvig dove straight at the 
group. He knocked two Indians out of his path, 
and tore through the crowd of savages like a 
cannon-ball. Nevertheless, he felt an extra tug 
at his rope, and glancing behind, saw that an 
Indian was clinging to one of St. Xavier’s feet. 
Ole then gave himself up for lost. His speed 
was greatly retarded by this fresh clog, and a 
horde of yelling Indians were at his heels. But 
St. Xavier drew the sliding Indian toward him 
by simply doubling his legs, and then delivered a 
kick with his free foot, which, being well directed, 
rid him of his ineubus. 
Nevertheless, Ole, tired and breathless, was 
now no more than a match for the Indian runners. 
These were clad only in shirts and leggings, and, 
| almost as sure-footed as the skater, leaped and 
slid on their moccasins now almost as fast as the 
tired trapper on his steel runners. 
At the end of another quarter-hour the pursuers 
were running like a persistent wolf-pack close 
upon Ole’s heels. Ten or twelve of them were 
so close that a single mishap would pile them, in 
a vengeful heap, on Ole and St. Xavier. 
As for the Frenchman, he found some satis- 
faction in shouting defiance at the Musquakies. 
Having one free arm, he also flourished at them 
a knife which he held ready, at the last extremity, 
to cut the thong above his head, and thus leave 
Ole free to fight or save himself if he should 
choose. 
| The Indians made no answer to St. Xavier's 
revilings. Like the skater, they bent every energy 
upon winning the hotly contested race, and they 
were pricked on by the keenest of savage incen- 
tives—the lust for revenge. Even when one fell 
forward upon all fours, as now and then hap- 

| pened, the fierce wind and his own impetus bore 
him forward until, catlike, he had regained his 
feet without perceptible loss of speed. 

Thus the race continued; then, in turning an 
island, the skater caught the glimmer of an almost 
imperceptible line of white blisters, or ice-bubbles, 
a hundred yards in front of him. There, he 
knew, was a streak of thin ice where a swift 
cross-current ran round the island bars. Ile 
had already avoided several such air-holes, but 
now he continued straight on. 

He slackened his speed until a dozen or more 
of the Indians were almost upon him. These 
were gripping their knives for a final and 

| desperate rush when the cunning skater darted 
aside at a sharp angle, avoiding the ice-bubbles 
| by a dangerous margin. 

The ice cracked under him, and St. Xavier's 
| heels actually broke through as Sandvig, quar- 
| tering the wind in a mighty swoop, shot past the 

thin strip in a flight like that of a wheeling hawk. 

The Indians saw their danger, but too late. 
In vain they flung themselves upon their faces or 
their backs in the hope to slide over the cracking 
ice. The foremost broke through in a twinkling, 

| and one after another a dozen plumped into the 
| widening breach, and floundered up to their 
| armpits and necks in a freezing current. 

St. Xavier shouted. Ole Sandvig, too, stopped 
at a safe distance to get his breath, and then to 

indulge in a great Norse roar of laughter. 
| The pursuit was effectively checked. 





! 


The 


| stalled Musquakies had, in fact, hard enough 
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work to save their lives. Sandvig and St. 
Xavier were a mile away when the last one was 
fished out over the bending, breaking ice. 

The trappers reached Prairie du Chien that 
evening, and there Sandvig cut loose from his 
partnership with St. Xavier. He declared he 
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would have nothing further to do with such a 
venturesome fool. 

“Nevertheless,”” Dousman was wont to add, 
“after Denis had moped about the fort for 
several months, like a love-sick and disappointed 
squaw, the two went off together again.” 





WAS not more than fifteen or sixteen years of 
age when I first saw Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie. It was at Marseilles on the 


oceasion of the sovereigns’ visit. The great 


carriage on a harrow cross-road, between deep 
ditches and thorny hedges, where two vehicles 
would have found great difficulty in passing one 
another. The horses were trotting and we were | 





the dog with him to the piace where he was to 
be garrisoned, he was in some perplexity. 

At last he proposed to me that I should buy 
the animal. We struck a bargain, and for the 
sum of fifteen hundred ‘frances I found myself 
the master of Pluto. I became greatly attached 
to him. He was a good beast, devoted to his 
master, ugly to those whom he knew not, and 
as faithful as—a dog! Whenever I went out I 


| took him with me. 


One day, as I was out sleighing on the banks 
of the Neva, with Pluto following, I met the 
emperor, who. was also in his sleigh. A fine 
black setter, whom every one knew to be savage, 
was with him, barking noisily. With the fear 
that the setter might throw himself on Pluto 
and fare badly, being much the smaller dog, I 
instructed my coachman to whip up the horses, 
and I called, “Pluto! Pluto!” 

The good dog followed me as fast as his legs 
would carry him, but I saw the dog of Alexander 
II. dash in pursuit. Pluto, who refrained from 
fighting through sheer obedience, allowed the 


Mediterranean city was full of joy, and every | gaily chatting, perhaps somewhat boisterously at | other dog to come gradually up to him. 


day fresh entertainments were devised in honor | 


times, when we noticed a carriage coming in the 


I ordered the sleigh stopped, and getting out to 


of the emperor and empress. At that time | opposite direction. It was a kind of very low | prevent a fight, canght Pluto by the collar. The 
France was flourishing, victorious everywhere | tilbury, put to a large Mecklenburg horse, which | emperor, being also uneasy at finding that his 
over both Austria and Russia; and the country, | almost concealed the driver, who seemed to be of dog was no longer following, had turned about. 
rich and prosperous, asked nothing but to féte | great corpulence and was clad in a brown velvet | At his master’s voice the setter, who was about 


its sovereigns. 


One of the diversions that Marseilles offered 
them took place in the Pare Borély; there a 
great open-air festival had been organized. It 
was in this entertainment that I took part, and I 
had the honor to dance in a quadrille with the 
empress, who was then in the full splendor of 
her beauty, and whom I was to see later in exile 
at Chiselhurst. 

Some years afterward, while I was at the 
Conservatoire Impérial de Musique et de 
Déclamation, and again at the opera, I was 
frequently present at the brilliant entertainments 
at the Tuileries, and I often had the honor of 
singing before their majesties. I remember how 
dazzling the empress was in those soirées, to 
which thronged all that was most brilliant in 
Paris; her perfect beauty, her imposing carriage 
and her air of pride rendered her doubly the 
queen of a court which was matchless at that 
period. 

The emperor, who was always melancholy, 
effaced himself as soon as he had fulfilled his 
duties as a sovereign and as the master of the 
house; and although he never swerved from 
his perfect courtesy, it always seemed that he | 
would have preferred more tranquillity and less | 
splendor, and that his wish would have been | 
to exercise his sovereignty otherwise than by 
reigning over so glittering, but also so frivolous, | 
a court. He cared little for music, but with 
what an air of majesty and royal condescension 
he would come to congratulate my comrades and 
myself on the execution of our pieces! 





Banished from Paris. 


During the last years of the empire, when the | 
hour of its fall was approaching, there was an | 
extensive movement among the youth of France. 
Republican sentiments dawned in the country | 
that was weary of an almost absolute monarch, | 
and the young people especially were opposed to | 
the existing government. For my part, I also 
professed these opinions, and to them I even 
owed my expulsion from Paris. 

One evening I arrived at the opera, and in the 
court, before all the people present, I began with 
a loud voice to criticise the conduct of the govern- | 
ment. I was lacking in prudence, and although | 
nobody answered me and, one by one, everybody 
departed, I eontinued my philippic. I only 
ceased when I was entirely alone, and then I 
took my way back to Neuilly, where I lived. 
I passed a quiet night, but at dawn somebody 
knocked at my door and told me the police had 
come. 

I got up and found myself in the presence of 
several policemen headed by a commissary, who | 
said to me in a severe voice: “Are you Victor 
Maurel, twenty years of age and born at Mar- 
seilles ?” 

“Ves.” 

“The orders of the police department are that 
you leave Paris and return to Marseilles. You 
are given six hours in which to make your prep- 
arations; if at the end of that time you have not 
left you will be imprisoned.” 

“But —”’ 

“There is no but. 

“May I know —” 

The police commissioner left without. answer- 
ing me. 

Shortly afterward I was visited by a friend, | 
to whom I related the circumstance, and who 
explained that my imprudent speech of the day 
before was the cause of my expulsion without 
the formality of a trial. I did not hesitate, but | 
packed my trunk and took the train. 

In 1872 I had an engagement at the Pergola 
Theater in Florence, then the capital of United 
Italy. The late king, Victor Emmanuel, was 
staying there with his court, and frequently took 
his walks without an escort, always good-natured, 
conversing familiarly with his subjects, whose 
idol he was. On one of his drives I met him 
under sufficiently amusing conditions. 

It happened on a superb day that some friends 
and I, on our way to call on the Archduchess 
Marie, at Fiesole, were driving in an open | 


You must leave!” 


|he continued: “You are going to 





| hunting-suit. As the equipage was an exceed- | to attack me, stopped short. 


ingly plain one, we thought we were confronting 
a farmer on his way to the city. 


Although our coachman had _ stopped, an! 
tilbury continued advancing toward us. We 
then cried to our coachman: “Will you go 
ahead? Do you think we are going to turn back 
for this fat fellow ?” 

Others of our party called out: ‘‘Hallo, there, 
hallo! Are you going to get out of our way, 
sir?” ‘*This gentleman thinks himself at home! 
He imagines the king’s highways belong to 
him !’’ 

The carriages were now within a few feet of 
each other. The tilbury stopped. 

And then we recognized in the florid individual 
who descended from the carriage the king— 
Victor Emmanuel! 

We immediately stepped out of our carriage 
and, bareheaded, advanced toward the king, who 
was looking at us with amusement. 

“Ah, young men,” he 
said, “‘you would prevent 
the king from passing 
over his highways!’’ 
Then turning to me: 
“And it is you, Maurel, 
who are the leader! Ah, 
take care!” he added, in 
a good-humored tone, 
pointing at me with his 
finger. “Take care! I 
have a good mind to have 
you expelled, as you are 
not an Italian subject; 
unless perhaps I have 
you presented for lese- 
majesty.” 

I desired to excuse 
myself, notwithstanding 
the pleasant tone of the 
king, but he continued in excellent 
French: “No, no! Do not excuse 
yourself! Fear nothing. I do not 
wish to deprive myself of such a 
good singer as you.”’ 

I bowed in token of thanks, and 


Meeting Victor Emmanuel. 


the Archduchess Marie, are you 
not? Well, we will have to come 
to some arrangement, as I do not 
wish to deprive you of the pleasure 
of your visit, and I presume also 
that you do not wish me to return 
all the way back to the main road.’’ 

He made a sign to his groom, and 
ordered him to unhitch his horse. 
This done, he instructed him to lead 


** AND 


| the horse past our carriage, and addressing us, 


said: “Now, gentlemen, that the horse has 
passed, it is a question of moving the tilbury.” 

And all of us, the king at the head, took hold 
of the tilbury, some by the shafts, others by the 
wheels, and began carrying it. Luckily the 
vehicle was a light one, and our work was soon 
done. The horse was hitched up again, and the 
king stepped back into his carriage and left us, 
with the admonition: 

“Farewell, gentlemen! Another time try to 
find out whom you are addressing before you 
make imprudent remarks.” 


Pluto and the Russian Emperor. 


This adventure recalls two others that hap- 
pened to me in St. Petersburg, one of which, | 
however, turned out altogether differently. At 
the restaurant where I usually took my meals, I 
often observed a German officer, accompanied by a 
magnificent Danish hound. The owner, noticing 
the attention with which I looked at the superb 
animal, told me he had come to St. Petersburg 
to offer him for sale to the tsar, who was well 
known as a great lover of dogs. The emperor 
was, however, in the Caucasus, and not expected 
to return for a month. As the officer would 
soon have to leave the city and could not take 


Alexander I1., who 
had seen what I had done to prevent the fight, 
came toward me, and recognizing me, said: 
“You have a magnificent dog there, Monsieur 
Maurel.”’ 
“Sire, he was intended for you,’ I answered, 
and I told him the story of the German officer. 
“But he is certainly yours now, and I can 
understand how any one could become attached 
to such an animal. It 
is, however, very dan- 
gerous to go out with 
such a fine giant, and in 
order to prevent accident 
I would advise you to 
place a muzzle on him.” 
I made obeisance 
to the tsar, who 


ALL OF US, THE KING AT THE HEAD, TOOK 
HOLD OF THE TILBURY.’’ 


reéntered his sleigh and was driven off at a rapid 
pace. 

Some days afterward I was taking a short 
walk and leading Pluto, who was muzzled accord- 
ing to the advice given me by the emperor. In 
turning in front of the Winter Palace, I encoun- 
tered a footman from the court, who was taking 
the empress’s two pugs fora walk. Pluto, like 
all large dogs, walked on without noticing them. 
Suddenly one of the pugs sprang at him and bit 
him badly on the lower jaw. The muzzle had 
become undone. Pluto opened his jaws and 
seized the little dog, who at once began to how] 
as loudly as he could. 

With great difficulty I freed him from my 
dog’s fangs; he was alive, but very much 
damaged. The footman came running toward | 
me; the sentry on duty came up and held me by 
the arm. A crowd soon formed around us; an 
officer appeared, and when the matter had been 
explained, wanted to arrest me at all hazards. | 
Pluto, however, who was growling, frightened | 
the people. I gave my name and address to the | 
officer and was permitted to return to my hotel. 

I was, however, somewhat uneasy, as I was 
no longer in the land of Victor Emmanuel, and 
I knew that the two ugly pugs were the tsaritsa’s 
pet dogs. On the following day I was sum- 
moned by the commissioner of the palace, who | 
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told me not to take my dog out again in public, 
and also gave me to understand that I owed it to 
the emperor, who admired Pluto, that I got off 
so cheaply. So you see how my good dog was 
nearly the cause of my being imprisoned in the 
capital of all the Russias. 

On one occasion I was invited to one of the 
formal dinners of a great composer, when I very 
nearly drew down upon myself the anger of the 
master and, above all, the mistress of the house. 
But first I must explain how I came to be 
presented to this musician. One of his most 
famous pieces was being rehearsed, and it was 
to be given at the Tuileries before the sovereigns. 
One day, after the rehearsal, Jules Cohen, then 
the chorus-master at the opera, made me sing 
one of the fine passages all alone before the 
composer. 

The master complimented me, and Jules Cohen 
laughingly said: “But you must know, dear 
master, he is not content with singing well; he 
also knows how to mix a salad.”’ 

Now the composer prided himself on having no 
rival in the art of mixing a salad. So he replied 
to Cohen: “Well, he must come and exhibit his 
talents one of these days.” 


My Hostess’s Fruit. 


So, some days later, I was seated at the great 
man’s table. There were a number of celebrities 
present, but my interest in their conversation did 
not prevent my youthful appetite from doing 
honor tothe repast. At dessert the butler handed 
round baskets of superb fruit, and I was nota 
little surprised to notice that all the guests made 
signs of refusal. Nevertheless, when my turn 
came, tempted by the beautiful tints of the apples 
and pears, I stretched 
out my hand. But 
immediately I felt a 


. sharp jerk at my sleeve 
and the butler passed 
on. 


I turned to my neigh- 
bor—it was J ules Cohen 
—and asked him why 
he had pulled me by 
the arm. 

“Tush!” he replied. 
“T will explain pres- 
ently.”’ 

After dinner he told 
me that this lady could 
not bear to have any 
of her guests eat her 
fruit. Was it caprice 
or avarice? Perhaps 
the latter, for the lady 
had not a great repu- 
tation for generosity. 
Whatever might be the 
reason, it was a fact 
that no guest ever ap- 
peared a second time at 
the table of the master 
if he had once extended 
an imprudent hand 
toward the hostess’s 
magnificent apples. 

During the first year 
that I was at the opera 
I had the opportunity 
of going to Brussels to 

seea representation of La Juive, 

which was given at the Thédtre 

de la Monnaie. There were 

three artists at this theater who 

were much beloved by the people 
of Brussels, and the performance was 
going finely until there came the scene 
preceding the arrest of Eléazar, the 
Jew. As every musician knows, the 
tenor with the réle of Eléazar should 
sing his grand aria at this moment. 

The first bars had already begun, and the 
tenor, with his head in his hands, seemed deeply 
reflecting on the threat made to imprison him 
if he did not give up his daughter. Suddenly 
two big supernumeraries, dressed as soldiers, 
approached him, and each took him by the arm. 


A Ludicrous Climax. 


Eléazar looked at them in astonishment. The 
audience also, awaiting the tenor’s song, was 
altogether amazed at this new piece of “stage 
business.”’ But the supernumeraries would not 
let go and tried to drag the tenor away, and 
when he made the most comical efforts of resist- 
ance, they carried him off the stage by force. 

The leader of the orchestra was so amazed 
that he stopped altogether, and the audience 
burst into roars of laughter. The scene was, 
indeed, ludicrous enough—the tenor borne away 
by force when just on the point of singing his 
great air, “Rachel quand du seigneur,” 

The bass, whose name was Borsati and who 
loved a joke, was the cause of the affair. He 
had told the supernumeraries to carry off the 
tenor at that moment, willy-nilly. The fellows, 
who had never before had part in the opera, had 
taken him at his word when he said to them: 
“Go on, now is the time. He will resist, but 
that’s part of the play. Carry him off all the 
same.” 

The tenor vowed that he would have his 
revenge, but he was a good-natured fellow, and 
so far as I know, never took it. 
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Current Topics. 


It is said that Formosan savages are puzzled 
by an extremely simple arithmetical problem. 
If two of them are to share five articles of food, 
they divide by taking two apiece and throwing 
the fifth away. But that is not so bad, after all. 
It even shows that they have made progress. In 
earlier times, the stronger of the two would have 
disposed of his unesteemed contemporary, and 
appropriated the whole. It is a movement 
onward and upward when the rights of others 
are recognized and respected. 

It has been said that if General Washington 
should return to earth and make a trip from 
Mount Vernon to Boston over the old route, 
the only place he would recognize would be 
Annapolis. 
city which is the seat of the United States Naval 
Academy, it is certainly not to be regretted. In 
revisiting any old home place it is stimulating to 
see the march of improvements that has taken 
place; yet it is also a delight to go back and 
find some old scenes that still look familiar. 

Congress usually passes a general “River 
and Harbor’ bill every other year, and such a 
bill is due this winter. In the appropriations of 
this sort the people of seaports and river towns 
are naturally more interested than are those of 
the inland regions. A seaport representative in 
personal conversation the other day put the case 
thus, in order to persuade his inland associates 
that they had as much to gain by a certain 
harbor improvement as he: “It is not the mouth 


> took off his hat to the old gentleman. 


| colors, will celebrate the centennial of its annexa- | 


If this be true of the quaint old | 
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seats forthwith. One man, with a fine blush, | sawmill hands, steam-boiler-makers, engineers | offered at the beginning of a new term, and 


“More | 
than the two of us,” he said simply, “needed 
your reminder.”’ 


The practise of commemorating the one-| 
hundredth anniversaries of important events | 
operates to keep fresh in recollection the historical 
occurrences of just a century back. A few years | 


and wood-workers. | 
Feminine ingenuity has also created new occu- | 
pations. One woman has established what she 
calls a “cattery,” where she breeds high-class | 
Angoras. Another is a physician for parrots, 
mocking-birds and canaries, and still another a 
dolls’ boot-maker. } 
Much of woman’s industrial progress is attrib- 


gentlemen who would gladly lay aside official 
responsibility may be persuaded to yield their 
own wishes. 

Up to the present time there have been six 
changes in the Cabinet, Secretaries Gage, Long 
and Wilson being the only ones remaining of 
those who took office when the administration 
began. In the Cabinets of the six Presidents 


ago we had a long series of Revolutionary cele-| yted to the repeal of the law under which a who have served two consecutive terms there 


brations, beginning with Concord and ending 
with Yorktown. The centenary of the Louisiana 
purchase is now in preparation. Many of the | 


husband was entitled to his wife’s earnings. 
Let us hope that the women, when they obtain 
full political power, will refrain from passing any | 


have been sixty changes, an average of ten to an 
administration. 
In Washington’s Cabinet there were but four 


states will celebrate the hundredth anniversary | jaw under which a wife will be entitled to all of | men, for the Postmaster-General was not counted 


of their admission to the Union; Tennessee has 
already done so, and Ohio will soon follow. In 
this way the world is steadily living over again | 
the great events of the past. The time will | 


doubtless come when Honolulu, decked in gay | 


| 
| 


: | 


tion to the United States. 





e | 


WITHOUT NOISE. 


After all’s said and sung, 
Take this one rule of life and you never will rue it— 
’Tis but do your duty and hold your tongue. 

Lowell. 





———~e>—_<_— 


“Mr. Speaker.” 





and so comfortable as that of Speaker of 


VT ana are few public offices so august 


| up the office, he can retire with a peerage and 


that profits by the food that goes into it, but the | 


whole body. 
mouth of the nation; by making access to it 


The harbor of my city is but a} 


easier, goods going and-coming have less to pay | 


for transportation. 
as your share on what you have to sell abroad, 
and also makes what you have to buy cost less.” 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, the committee on bird 


This leaves more remaining | 


protection submitted an encouraging report of | 


work done during the past year. With the 


codperation of lighthouse- keepers, captains of | 
| but the Speaker never is a partisan. One of the 


life-saving stations and owners of islands on 
which gulls and terns breed, the plume-hunters 
were kept away from fields which have hereto- 
fore yielded their largest returns. Under the 
Lacey bill, passed at the last session of Congress, 
the society was able to seize the bodies of twenty- 
six hundred birds from a Maryland dealer, and 
to bring suit against him. The good effect of 
this action was felt at once. All the wholesale 
milliners in Baltimore asked to have their stock 


inspected, and offered to withdraw whatever was | 


held illegally. 


not one wore a hat trimmed with birds or 


It is worth noting that among the | 
many ladies present at the meeting of the union, | 


feathers. The members evidently practise what’) 


they preach. 


Recent home-comings to England and 


/are the leaders of the house. In this country 


Canada of the Transvaal soldiers emphasize the | 


fact that nations ought to welcome their heroes 
in some worthier way than by rowdyism, pro- 
miscuous kissing and the shrieks of people 
trampled by the mob. Several deaths and fifteen 


hundred serious injuries were the statistics of | 


one recent night in London. Many of the 
officers muffled themselves in their overcoats and 
escaped from the crowds like spies. For a 
brighter picture, turn to Japan, only half a 
century in close contact with what we presump- 
tuously call civilization. 


the triumphal arches erected to welcome them, 


When the victorious | 


A 


troops returned from China, marching through | 


not a syllable came from the dense crowds in the | 


streets. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who was present, 
asked the reason. ‘*‘We Japanese,’ came the 
reply, “think we can better express our feelings 
by silence.” Who shall say the Occident has 
nothing to learn from the contrary-mindedness 
of a people called Yellow ? 

Into a city street-car, crowded to the 
platforms, entered the other day a handsomely 
dressed young lady. A man, who from his 
corner seat had been insolently regarding the 
tired-looking shop-girls as they swayed in the 
aisle, jumped up to give her his place. It was 
taken without a look or word of thanks. An 
elderly gentleman standing near bent over the 
girl. “Beg pardon,” he inquired, “did you 
speak ?’’ 

“No,” she responded, coldly. : 

“Ah,’’ he returned, “I thought you said 
‘Thank you!’’” Oblivious of her icy stare, he 
continued : 

“Of course you will not pardon my frankness, 
madam, but it is just such discourtesy as you 
have shown and just such caddishness as this 
young man has exhibited that destroy public 
good-feeling.’’ 

The girl, blazing with indignation, jerked the 
bell-rope and left the car. 
man stand upon the order of his going. 
enough, a half-dozen standing women found 


| almost every known occupation. 


Neither did the young | 
Oddly | 


To begin | 


the British House of Commons. 
with the emoluments: The Speaker’s salary is 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year; there are 
miscellaneous allowances which amount to almost | 
as much more, and to these is added a handsome 
official residence such as a prince might envy. 
Moreover, while the Speaker listens to the 
speeches of dull members or restrains the lan- 
guage of the impetuous, he is sustained by the 
reflection that, whenever he is inclined to give 


the assurance of receiving a check for a thousand 
pounds every three months for the rest of his 
days. Such a reflection might well beguile the 
most tedious debate. 

The Speaker has great power. No member of 
the house can speak in debate except with his 
consent. He can stop any member whom he 
regards as using unparliamentary language, and 
can suspend him if he chooses. He can close 
any debate; he decides finally nice points of 
parliamentary law, for his rulings are never 
disputed. 

These powers might be abused by a partisan; 


considerations which determines his selection is 
that he shall be satisfactory to both parties. He 
is nominated by the leader of the government 
party, and the nomination is seconded by the 
leader of the opposition. When the office 
becomes vacant the government chooses for 
Speaker a member of the party in power; but 
if there is a change of government he is not 
displaced, even after an election at which his 
party is defeated. 

Under the American system, it is not possible 
that the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
should be so colorless a person as the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is expected to be. The 
British ministers have seats in Parliament, and 


the separation of executive and legislative func- 
tions deprives the House of official leaders, and 
the dominant party needs the office of Speaker 
as an-aid in impressing its policy upon legislation. 
Nevertheless, within these recognized limitations, 
Speakers who were robust partisans haye shown 
themselves capable of great fairness toward 
political opponents. 


————_4~¢.———— 


Women’s Work. 


RECENT study of the industrial position 
women now occupy in New York State 
discloses some facts of interest to women 
every where. 

The first thing which attracts attention is the 
increase in the number of women who support | 
themselves and the greatly increased list of | 
occupations open to them. Fifty years ago there 
were only twenty callings in which women were 
engaged. To-day they compete with men in 
In the middle 
of the century only one woman worked for every 
ten men. The ratio at present is one to four, 
and ten years later it will probably be lower still. 

Moreover, women are changing from unskilled 
to skilled laborers, thereby increasing their own 
earnings and adding to the wealth of the com- 
munity. Only thirty years ago two-thirds of all 
the self-supporting women in New York State 
were domestic servants; that is to say, unskilled 
laborers. The relative number has gradually 
decreased, until now the “domestic” represents 
only one-third of those who work. 





In diversity of calling the men have little 
advantage over their sisters. Among New York | 
women there are more than five hundred hotel- 
keepers, five hundred janitors, one thousand | 
journalists, one hundred and fifty preachers, and | 
one hundred each of lawyers, dentists, inventors, | 
designers and physicians. Even occupations 
heretofore regarded as exclusively masculine have 
their representatives. There are women black- | 
smiths, brickmakers, butchers, glass - workers, 


her husband’s earnings. 


++ 





GLORY. 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


1 


Scott. 


~~ 
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The Army. 


NE of the first duties of Congress during 
this session is to determine how large 
the army shall be. The question cannot 

wait, because the law under which the present 
army is maintained ceases to operate on the first 
of July next. 

There are now one hundred thousand soldiers 
in the army of, the United States, of whom 
sixty-five thousand are regulars and thirty-five 
thousand are volunteers. Should Congress take 
no action in the matter at this session, the volun- 





| teer regiments must be disbanded, and more 


than half of the regular troops will be mustered 
out, reducing the army to twenty-eight thousand 
men—its strength before the Spanish War. 

The need of prompt action is even more urgent 
than this statement suggests. There are now 
seventy thousand soldiers in the Philippines. In 
order to conform to the terms of existing law, 
considerably more than half of this foree must be 
brought back to the United States before July 
1st, to be mustered out. To do this would 
require so much time that it would be necessary 
very soon to begin sending the troops back. 
Until Congress acts, there is no authority for 
reénlisting soldiers now in the service or for 
recruiting men to take their places. The conse- 
quences of withdrawing the troops under such 
conditions would be disastrous. 

However much the existing state of things in 
the Philippines may be deplored, probably no 
one would contend that the United States can 
meet its responsibilities, there and elsewhere, 
with a total military force of only twenty-eight | 
thousand men. The necessity of an increase | 
over the former strength is conceded, but how | 
large an increase is required is a subject for | 


debate. 

eo 

| phere were to fall as rain, and none of it as | 
snow, hundreds of thousands of square miles | 

of the earth’s surface now yielding bountiful 

crops would be little better than a desert. The 

tremendous economic gain for the world at large 

which results from the difference between snow 

and rain is seldom realized by the inhabitants of 

fertile and well-watered lowlands. 

It is in the extensive regions where irrigation 
is a prime necessity in agriculture that the special 
uses of the snow come chiefly into view. All 
through the winter the snow is falling upon the 
high mountains, and packing itself firmly into 
the ravines. Thus in nature’s great ice-house a 
supply of moisture is stored up for the following 
summer. 

All through the warm months the hardened 
snow-banks are melting gradually. In trickling 
streams they steadily feed the rivers, which as 
they flow through the valleys are utilized for | 
irrigation. If this moisture fell as rain it would | 
almost immediately wash down through the 
rivers, which would hardly be fed at all in the 
summer, when the crops most needed water. 

These facts are so well known as to be common- 
place in the Salt Lake valley and in the sub-arid 
regions of the West generally. They are not so 
well understood in New Jersey or Ohio, where 
snow is sometimes a picturesque, sometimes a 
disagreeable, feature of winter. 

In all parts of the country the notion prevails 
that the snow is of great value as a fertilizer. 
Scientists, however, are inclined to attach less | 
importance to its service in soil nutrition—for | 
some regions which have no snow are exceedingly | 
fertile—than to its worth as a blanket during the | 
months of high winds. It prevents the blowing | 
off of the finely. pulverized richness of the top 
soil. This, although little perceived, would often 
be a very great loss. 

In Nature’s every form there is meaning. } 
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Useful Snow. | 


F all the condensed moisture of the atmos- | 
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Changes in the Cabinets. 


T is said that at the first meeting of the 
| Cabinet held after the November election 
President McKinley invited every member | 

to remain with him during the next four years. 
Rumor had anticipated the retirement, for | 
personal reasons, of several secretaries; but the | 
President’s thoughtful act at least forestalls the 


a member until Jackson’s time. The first Secre- 
tary of the Navy was appointed by John Adams ; 
the office of Secretary of the Interior dates from 
Taylor’s administration, and that of Secretary 
of Agriculture from Cleveland’s first term. But 


| Washington’s Cabinet of four suffered seven 


changes. Not one of his original appointees 
continued in the office to which he was first 
appointed to the end of Washington’s second 
term. 

Jefferson’s Secretaries of State and of War 
served the full eight years, but in the other three 
departments there were six changes. Madison 
had four Secretaries of the Treasury and as 
many Secretaries of War, and there were twelve 
changes in all. Monroe retained three of his 
Cabinet ministers during both terms, and made 
only four changes. But Jackson—who, by the 
way, had five different Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury—made thirteen changes, and President 
Grant made no less than eighteen. 

The Companion recently mentioned the inter- 
esting fact that President Pierce was the only 
President whose entire original Cabinet survived 
through one administration. The wonder is 
that changes are not more frequent than they are. 
Yet it is well for us that able and public-spirited 
men can always be found, willing to sacrifice 
health, comfort and their private interests in 
positions that yield no measurable reward save 


honor. 
T succeeded in using poetry as a check upon 
his absent-mindedness. He has charge of 
the family furnace, and when it has been coaled 
for the night has, of course, to turn the damper 
that it may not burn too hotly, nor burn itself out. 
Sometimes he had forgotten to do so. As he 
emerged from the cellar one night recently with 
a peculiarly far-away look in his eyes, his wife, 
fearing he had forgotten again, asked mildly, 
“Have you turned the damper?” _~ 
He gazed at her and murmuringly recited: 
“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 
“Have you turned the damper?” she inquired 
again, with a touch of sharpness. 
“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy —” 
“John, have you turned the damper?” 
“Why, yes, my dear, I’ve been telling you so.” 
“Thou hast no —’” 

“John, i’m not talking about songs! I’m talk- 
ing about the furnace. Have you turned the 
damper?” 

Jobn looked bewildered for a moment, and then, 
recovering his wits, explained the connection 
between Logan’s famous lyric of the cuckoo and 
the back draft of a furnace. After several times 
forgetting to turn the damper, and in consequence 
having to visit the nether regions at one or two 
o’clock in the morning to set matters right, he 
had ceased to forget; indeed, he had turned the 
damper so regularly that the act became mechan- 
ical and his mind took no note of it, with the 
result of forgetting the other way! That is, after 
coming up-stairs, he could not remember whether 
the damper was turned or not, and would have to 
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Practical Poetry. 


HERE is an absent-minded person who has 


| make a needless journey to reassure himself. 


He did this so often that he became annoyed, 
and finally invented a method of prevention. 
Every night when he turned the damper he recited 
a line or couplet of poetry, never allowing himself 
to quote the same poem twice nor the same poet 
two consecutive nights. The mental effort fixed 
the physical act in memory, and the plan worked 
like a charm. 

“T turned the damper yesterday to 

“ *Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert,’ ” 
he concluded, thoughtfully wiping the coal-dust 
from his brow, “and I suppose the skylark one 
night made me think of the cuckoo the next. I 
only wish there really was ‘No winter in our 
year!’ ” 


~— 


Old-Time Table Manners. 
Te greater approach to equality between 





the sexes in affairs of business, sport and 

outdoor pleasures is sometimes deplored as 
tending to impair feminine daintiness and charm. 
It is true that there are women in whom wholesome 
fresh-air breeziness and frankness become exag- 
gerated into a mannish bluffness far from desir- 
able. 

Nevertheless, those exquisite old-time ladies of 
whom we hear so much could not, in the heyday 
of rich brocades and sweeping courtesies, be 
compared to our golfing girl of to-day without 
suffering in many respects by the comparison. 

Our girl is cleanly, sweet and rosy as a flower; 
patches, powder, pomade, strong perfumes and 
rouge made up much of their artificial charm. 
Their manners, too, were often only artificially 
fine, and when nature broke through, countesses 
flung candlesticks across card-tables and duch- 
esses pinched their maids. 

A few years farther back and it was worse still. 
Imagine the most careless wayside picnic of 


gunsmiths, tanners, machinists, marble-cutters, | formal resignations which would otherwise be | cyclists or trampers, for which such cautions on 

















THE YOUTH’S 


table manners as were published in 1673 for the | ex-chamberman and waiter was not in need of 
ladies of England could be necessary! money. He was a prince, who had come to 
“Do not lean your elbows on the table. America to travel and observe. He intended to 
“Discover not by any ravenous gesture your write a book on American manners and customs, 
angry appetite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on and he thought the best way to do that was to live 
the meat before you, as if you would devour more in an American household. 
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than your throat can swallow. lg ¢ 





“Do not eat spoon meat so hot that the tears eS 
stand in your eyes or that you thereby betray your 
intolerable greediness. 

“Fill not your mouth so full that your cheeks 
shall swell like a pair of Scotch bagpipes. 

“It is uncivil to rub your teeth in company, or 
to pick them at or after meals with your knife or 
otherwise.” 

These suggestions being addressed to the The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
mothers and young ladies, it is not surprising | 4991 js in the form of a large panel, designed | 
to find the little girls—‘‘the female younger sort,” to hang upon the wall | 
as they are quaintly called—adjured to avoid as shown in the cut. It| 
smacking their lips in eating, putting both hands is beautifully printed in 
to their mouths at once, gnawing their meat, | twelve colors and gold, 
gorging gluttonously, or coming to table with | and is twenty-six inches 
unclean hands and faces. The advice is admirable, long. - 
and was doubtless not superfluous. ha kien gente 


head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a } 
Set in a golden oval | 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- | 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we | 
have ever offered. As| 
the picture is nearly life | 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 


For Companion Subscribers. | 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 
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A LESSON IN CONFIDENCE. 


Mr. G. C. Williamson, in his recent life of 
Perugino, recalls a pretty story of how the artist, 
great himself and the master of a yet greater 
pupil, Raphael, once rebuked a suspicious prior 
who doubted his honesty. 

The old masters, in the rich decoration of altar- 
pieces, used gold-leaf and the beautiful rich blue 
called ultramarine. The cost of these materials 
was so high that a special clause was often 
inserted in the contract between the artist and 
the authorities of the building which he was to 
adorn, to the effect that the artist should provide 
his own materials, but that the necessary quanti- 
ties of gold and ultramarine should be supplied to 
him. 





In accordance with such a clause, the prior a 
of the Ingesuati himself supplied and prepared This Beautiful 
Calendar 


the ultramarine when Perugino was decorating sys smaLt cur sHows 
their cloister. Being both parsimonious and sus- | THE ForMor THE CcAL- iS published exclusively 
picious in disposition, he always remained present | ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO by The Youth’s Compan- 
while the artist was putting in his blues, mistrust-  (S* OF I phan ANP ion, and cannot be ob- 
fully eying each celestially glowing-inch as the tained elsewhere. It will 
canvas grew, and manifestly wondering if it could | be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to | 
not have been achieved with less paint. all old subscribers who renew and pay their | 

Perugino was displeased, but said nothing. Nor | subscription for 1901. 

did he use in the picture more blue than was | 
necessary; but by filling his brush very full and 
innocently dabbling it in water each time before | Our Club List for 1901, 
applying it, he managed to make away with | Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
several times as much of the valuable color as he | may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
needed, without the prior’s perceiving anything | sent to any address upon request. 

wrong, although dismayed at the quantity that 
disappeared. 

At the end of the day’s work Perugino poured 
away the water in which his brush had been | 
dipped, carefully dried the extra ultramarine | 
which had been precipitated at the bottom of the | 
bowl, and returned it to the prior, with the quiet 


bas stinging reproof: nest was about sixty feet from the ground, on a 
This belongs to you, father. Learn to trust | perpendicular cliff a hundred and fifty feet high. 

honest men, for they never deceive those who | He says: 

confide in them, although they well know how to || pina at a : 

. to ¥ > aeseiepengs * ae Ha the twisted three hundred feet of half-inch cord 
deceive distrustful persons like yourself when | into a strong rope of less than half that length, 
they desire to do so.” | and also made a strong but light rope ladder out 
| of the ropes from the re saddles. I then sent 

four men to the top of the cliff, to let down the 
long rope directly over the eagle’s nest. The rope 
| ladder was attached to the end of it, and drawn 
| over the open space where the nest lay. This was 
held in place by another rope tied to a tree at the 








ROBBING AN EAGLE’S NEST. 
The author of “Sport and Travel’ tells how he 
robbed an eagle’s nest in Asia Minor, or rather 
how he managed to get it robbed for him. The 





AN AGE OF SCENTS. 


Tn the last year of the seventeenth century, St. | pottom of the cliff. 
Simon recorded in his diary that King Louis XIV.| There was now no difficulty in approaching the 
of France and his whole court were obliged to | nest, and no danger so long as the rope the ld, 
leave the gardens of the Trianon because the although of course the sensation of being dangled 
: . RA ce erg ; at the end of a long rope is more or less unpleasant 
scent of the tuberoses was so strong that no one | until one gets accustomed to it. Mustapha reached 
could endure it. the nest without difficulty, and brought down the 

One hundred years later several historians noted | two eggs in a handkerchief held between his teeth. 


, hich ¢ , s P " We watched the nest all day, and found that the 
the odors of musk which clung about all the mother eagle did not return. We had disturbed 
apartments of Marie Antoinette and the court | her on the previous day, and so she had evidently 


ladies. Still another century, and visitors to the deserted her home. 
recent international congress of women in Paris 

say that their first sensation on entering the hall 

was the fragrance of violet and mignonette TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 
pervading that vast assembly. | : 

Paris is not exceptional in the present age of | There is a story of a layman who conducted a 
scents. A shop-walker in a fashionable New | Service one day for a Western mission. He had 
York store recently resigned his position, com- been a stout old soldier in his time, but his knowl- 
pelled thereto by the effect of the ubiquitous edge of Hebrew was limited, and his pronuncia- 
sachet-powders upon his asthmatic constitution. tion of unfamiliar Bible names a thing to marvel 
He declares that even to walk the shopping streets at. 
makes him sneeze. When he opened the Bible that day he could not 


advertisa tify ad f 1e at once find the place, and after turning the pages 

Many advertisements testify - the fad er bas et nervously, in the face of a tittering congregation, 
odors. The hair-dresser agrees to impart lasting he finally took a passage at random and began to 
perfume to the hair. The tailor uses perfumed | read. As ill luck would have it, he lighted upon 
dress linings. The dermatologist gives hypodermic — = ane ene -- chapters in. aera, — Seoager) 
eta 5 Ar} a artiag | Le struggled hopelessly through half a column o 
injections to perfume the skin. Perfume parties Hebrew names, seeking all the time for better 
are not uncommon. luck. 

We all remember how uncommonly distinguished At length he turned the page, in the vain desire 
Lord Castlereagh looked at the Vienna Congress, | Of seeing some change in the substance of the 

here he was the only gentleman without an chapter on the other side. What he found — 
W: y & Y | too much for him, and after one frightened glance, 
decoration whatever. In like fashion the current | he thus coneluded his reading: 
overuse of perfumes is already leading in high |, “Anda page e and a half more of the same kind, 
places to the total rejection of them. brethren. ere endeth the first lesson.” 
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“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL.” 


A little New Zealand girl recently wrote to ask 
Japanese servant, a “chamberman” and waiter Mark Twain if his real name was Clemens. She 
in one, who had been recommended to her by a | knew better, she said, because ¢ lemons was the 
fellow Japanese. His mind seemed to be far | ™@" who sold patent medicine. She ge ae 
away from his work, and he asked such profound | | Soe he Bed Re name of Mack. Why, Mark 
questions Mat it became something of a task to | Antony was in the Bible! 
answer him. Sor jetter delighted | its vostptent, a 

He always had a book in his hand, even when | | chemenn chasnseeelogieedie remarked in “telling 
making the beds, and the lady concluded that | about it,“‘I am not without hopes myself.” 
such eccentric service would never do. So she 
told him that, much as she liked him in many | 
ways, she should be obliged to let him go. 

“All right,” said he, and to her surprise he DISTINCTION. 
departed that very day, while she was away from An eccentric and grandiloquent old Englishman 
home, without waiting to be paid. Nothing was was always ready with an answer when his long- 
heard from him, and the lady, ill at ease about the suffering wife begged permission to mend holes 
case, wrote to the Japanese through whom she and otherwise repair the ravages which time 
had engaged him, making a particular point of made upon his garments. 
—— due him. P “A hole, madam,” he would say with haughty | 

e reply surprised her not a little. She need | gecision, “is but the accident of a da ay. A da 

not be disturbed, said the other Japanese. Her on the contrary, is premeditated poverty. 


IN DISGUISE. 
The Critic tells the story of a lady who had a 
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A Charming Souvenir i= 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


STAMPS. 4c Cuban, Cat. 10c., Free to all sending stamp 
» for free’ price- list. F. P. Gibbs, Olean, N. Fr. 


STAMPS yo die re 7 genuine Natal, Por- 
is to Rico, China, Cape G. H., 
Labuan, Borneo, Finland, etc., with album, 
only 10 cts., an excellent bargain. Agents 
wanted, 50%. New 1900 List fre 

. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOU is, MO. 


























Reduced Prices on |, 2 og 
Suits and Cloaks. 


°° 
Merry 
[S that heading attrac- but what’s the use of 
tive? Then how is 


wishing if you don’t do 
this? Suits and Cloaks : thing t k é 
made to order at one- something to make it a 
third less than regular Merry Christmas ? 
prices. Made of as good ~ ie 3 
materials, cut as stylishly, Did you ever try the - 
finished as carefully as effect of putting a Fore- 
they were at our early , > at? 
season peicce— great hand Gun into a Christ- 
values then, too. mas stocking? It will 
The why of it? To yrovi : great eniov- 
make room. Of course provide as great pte \ 
it’s a radical measure — ment as anything you 
but we must have the can give, and it’s good 
room, and your advantage : } 
is our gain in the end. for a lifetime. \ 
Almost all of our styles _ 
and materials share in this 
reduction. The Catalogue, 
Samples and Reduced 
Price List tell you all 
about them. These offer- 
ings and others: 
Tailor-made Suits, 
lined throughout, 
former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 



























Single 
Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 
bore and warranted in 
the use of nitro pow- 
der. Rebounding lock. | 
Half pistol grip. Fit- 
ted with the Fore- 
hand Automatic 





10. 
$20 Suits reduced to 


13.34- 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price 
$6. 3 ; reduced to $4. ¢ 

$0 Skirts reduced to Ejector — the most 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. perfect Ejector ever 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former made. 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. It throws the emp- 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. ty cartridge com- 


$12 Jackets reduced to $8. letely out of the 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; barrel instantly 
reduced to $4.67. —no sticking. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. Quick-loading; 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. light; accu- 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf rate: beauti- 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. ful. 
We are also closing out our sample suits and RETAIL PRICES: 
a (which —_ -—— up ne — ty 4 $7 00 with plain — 
salesroom) at one-ha of regular prices. ery or - 
os at Bargain List ond Reduced Price Sam- rig steel barrel. $8.00 twist barrel. 
ples; you will get them by return mail. Order See The Companion’s Premium Offer of 


Forehands, page 551 of Premium Number. 
SOLD E VERYWHERE. 
If your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
you direct at these prices, cash with order 
but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO.,Worcester, Mass. 


Oldest Gun Manufactory in America. 


what you choose; your order will be filled promptly, 
intelligently —if you think not, send the garment 

ack. We will refund your money; it’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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| | 
| A Christmas Offer. | 
| Dom All who purchase goods to 
| Ab , the value of $3.00 from THE 

zy we ComMPANION PREMIUM LIST 
A * before December 25th will | 
¥ receive, FREE, a package | 
_ containing 10 choice 

With Findest NPR ies 
are owe Christmas Cards 

| oN of beautiful design. 


| 

| Tienisstaniniatieninans —~ * The Companion Premium | 
List contains many novelties | 

and useful articles not to be found elsewhere. We advise an early | 
selection. Manufacturers are very busy. We now have a supply of 
goods on hand; later there may be a delay on the part of manufac- 
turers in filling for us duplicate orders. Make up your orders at once 


and thus avoid any possible delay in receiving goods. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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is a name with a Christmas ring in it, and 

many a Christmas has seen many a household 

made glad by the coming of an Estey Organ. 
An Estey is an ideal gift, for its tone is 

pure and sweet and it remains so, often to 

the second and third generation. 

Buy an Estey if you want an 


ORGAN 


Catalogue, if you ask for it. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BratrTLesoro, VT. 
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ESIDE the cradle of her little child 
Late vigil had she kept, 
But when it ceased to moan at her, and smiled, 
Both babe and mother slept. 


Without, a storm hung like a bird of prey 
Above the sullen sea, 

Watching a ship that flew upon her way 
Past the black ledges three. 


Down, down it swooped, its cruel talons rent 
That hapless, quivering length. 

The waters churned beneath them ere she spent 
The utmost of her strength. 


The groan of guns was on the purple air, 

Mixed with the wind’s wild breath, 

And piercing shrill the shrieks of sheer despair 
Rose from the gates of death. 

But not one sound of all this mad uproar 

The sleeping mother heard. 

She slept till night was gray, then slept no more— 
Her little one had stirred. 


<en 


More Kind than Cruel. 


\ HE Christian Intelligencer 
, records this incident of a stage- 
coach trip in western Mon- 
tana, twenty-five years ago. 





were the only passengers. A 
sudden change of weather 
subjected the woman to more exposure than she 
was provided for, and before the journey was 
half over, the freezing cold had begun to creep 
into her blood. She could protect her babe, but 
her own life was in danger. 

As soon as the driyer knew how severely she 
was suffering he gave her all his extra wraps, 
and quickened the pace of his team as much as 
possible, hoping to reach warmth and refuge 
before her condition became serious. His pas- 
senger’s welfare was now his only thought, and 
by frequent inquiries he sought to assure himself 
of her safety. 

But the fatal drowsiness had stolen over her, 
and when no answers were returned to his 
questions he stopped, and tore open the coach 
door. The woman’s head was swaying from 
side to side. 

Instantly he took the babe from her, and 
bestowed it as comfortably as he could in a 
furry bundle under the shelter of the seat; then, 
seizing the mother roughly by the arm, he dragged 
her out upon the frozen ground. His violence 
partly awakened her, but when he banged the 
door together and sprang to his box and drove 
on, leaving her in the road, she came fully to her 
senses and began to scream. 

The driver looked back and saw her running 
madly after him. 


“My baby! my baby! O my baby!” 


The horror of her loss made her forget the cold. | 
By and by, when certain that she had warmed | 


her blood into healthy circulation, the driver 
slackened the speed of his horses, and allowed 
her to overtake him and resume her place in the 
coach with her living and unharmed child. 

Was the man cruel? That mother did not say 
so when she knew—knew that he had roused 
her and brought her back to life. He had done 
as God does sometimes, to shake us out of soul- 
lethargy and moral sleep. 

When sordid cares and selfish success are 
deadening every spiritual sense, till our loyalty 
to Him, and even our consciousness of right and 
wrong, are being chilled to death, a sudden terror 
is often the surest as well as the quickest rescue. 
A warning incident or a shock of misfortune 
may be the salvation of a character, the restora- 
tion of a life worth living. Such discipline is 
not God’s cruelty. It is His kindness. 


* 
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Translating Herself. 
OMETIMES a crude colloquial expression 


S English. Rev. C. T. Brady, a missionary in 
the West, says that le once baptized a little girl 
in a small town on the border of Indian Territory. 
Her father was a cattleman, the owner of enor- 
_mous herds. Each cattle-owner there has a brand 
of his own for marking his animals, and the 
mavericks, or young cattle born on the range, 
belong to the man who can get his branding-iron 
on them first. . 

This little girl had to remain away from one 
session of the public school for her baptism. 
When she returned, the children set upon her 
with hard questions, and inquired skeptically how 
she was in any way different from what she had 
been before. She told them that she had been 
made “a member of Christ, a child of God and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Still they gathered about her, and with the 
unconscious cruelty of children, baited her with 
puzzling queries. Finally, when she had ex- 
hausted all other means, she turned upon them, 
her eyes flashing through their tears. 

“Well,” said she, lapsing into the vernacular, 
“T will tell you. I was a little maverick before, 
and the man put Jesus’ brand on my forehead. 


A mother and her infant child | 


tells a story better than the most elaborate | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


So when He sees me running wild on the prairie, 
| He will know that I am His little girl.” 
| That conveyed the idea. The children under- 
| stood, and were respectfully hushed. 
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| Mrs. Klumpke’s Daughters. 


} | kind of story which might be said to constitute 
{the romance of acquisition. We are too highly 
| civilized to meet with adventures of the old sort; 
| but young men and women are still coming on the 

most exciting experiences while in pursuit of an 

education. One would like, some time, to read the 
recollections of the Klumpke sisters, who have 
| had rich, varied and exacting lives such as are 
| accorded to very few. 


| These four young, women, says the Critic, are 
the daughters of Mrs. Klumpke, an American, 


N these days, when nearly every one longs for 
a professional training, there arises a new 





COMPANION. 


making little headway, for the paving-stones under 
the gate were about ten inches square and closely 
bound together, when they were alarmed i a 
noise like the distant report of a gun. As the 
sound became fainter, it resembled the cautious 
opening of the great P=. 

For a moment all seemed lost. Stories, only 
too true, of the barbarous treatment of fugitives 
had often reached Valenciennes; to be overtaken 
meant a horrible death. There was a faint sound 
of footsteps in the passage, and the two men rose 
to, ed feet and stood back to back. 

‘Boys! 

It was Whitehurst’s whisper, and instantly all 


was hope again! The noise had been caused by 
Manse Gone his knapsack on the ame | 
bridge. Whitehurst had remained perfectly sti 


while he heard the sentinel walk up and examine 
the inner side and then walk away. It was a 
narrow escape; the fugitive and the soldier were 
searcely more than a yard apart. 

They all began work now, and at half past ten 


| the first stone was raised, and half an hour later 
| there was a hole large enough to creep through. 


| who, in pursuance of the belief that boys and girls | 


| should have the same advantages, took her young | as if they were already embarked for England 


| 


| family to Germany and then to Paris, to complete 
| their chosen studies. 

| The eldest determined to be an artist, the second 
| @ physician the third an astronomer, and the 
| fourth a violinist. Each has attained distinction, 
| not through native brilliancy alone, but as 

result of determined hard work. 
When Miss Augusta Klumpke went to Paris. 

| women had studied medicine there, but none had 
| served as interne in any hospital, and the doctors 


| said frankly to the new aspirant, ‘“‘We shall do all | 


| we can to prevent your entering.” 


| accuracy and completeness, and as the time 
| approached for the fin 
| attended her recitations in a bod 
| note her weak points and equip 
|her defeat. In consequence, they made their 


| questions so difficult that the competing. oung 


, in order to 


The first and second drawbridges they crossed on 
the iron hand-rails, and thus gained the upper 
citadel. They then proceeded to the northeast 
corner, fixed a stake and fastened a rope upon the 
breastwork of the fourth and last descent, feeling 


As Boys was getting down, with his chest against 


| the edge of the parapet, the stake gave way. 


nal examinations, the faculty | 


themselves for | 


men fell far below the standard, and failed to | 


fill vacancies which are usually overrun. Miss 
Klumpke, to the chagrin of her adversaries, 
received the highest mark. 

She finished her four years’ pioneer work at 
the hospital, and then married a physician, an 
authority on nervous diseases, with whom, in the 
intervals of her practise, she collaborates 
theoretic laboratory work. 

Anna, the eldest sister, not only built up a solid 
reputation as an artist, but also acted as guardian 
to the younger girls. About two years ago she 
formed a most a friendship with Rosa 
Bonheur, then an old woman living alone at her 
country house, the Chateau de By. — 

Miss Klumpke took -- her residence at the 
| chateau, and immediately became desirous of 
| cataloguing Rosa Bonheur’s studies, and so 
preserving them for the world. Thus far few had 


in } 


| 
| 


seen them, and the lonely old artist was so jealous | 
of them that she refused to let them go into the 


hands of her relatives at her death. 


“T could part with any of the pictures I have 


ever painted,” she said, “but with my studies, | 


never. 
They are all I know and think and feel.” 

But such was the ——— between her and 
the new friend that she gladly welcomed her to 
this inner circle of her life, and now that she is 
dead, Miss Klumpke is proving her faithfulness. 
She is as at the chateau a part of the year. 
interesting herself in the peop e and schools o: 
the neighborhood, and keeping her friend’s studio 

pen to the pilgrims who come there from all 
quarters. She is also preparing the studies for 
exhibition, and, as she says: 

“No one who has not seen these sketches can 
oy understand the artist’s greatness.” 

rs. Klumpke’s youngest daughter, Julia, is a 
very promising violinist; but to orothea belongs 
the prettiest story of all. She is an astronomer, 
and made early application for admission to the 
Paris observatory. The directors consulted the 
statutes. No woman had ever offered herself as a 
colleague, but there was no rule to say a woman 
nay. they gave her a telescope, to make her 
own observations, and later, on the strength of 
the remarkable work she had done, made her 
Doctor of Science, gave her a decoration, and 
created her an Officier de Académie. 

As soon as the International Astronomical 
Congress began cataloguing the stars as far as 
the fourteenth magnitude, a new department was 
created at Paris for the French share of the great 
undertaking. Dorothea Klumpke was placed at 
the head of it, with four assistants. 

She has lived for thirteen years in the gardens 
of the observatory, reverenced by the employees 
there, and highly esteemed by the Astronomical 
Society of France, of which she is the only female 
member. She is a slender, delicate girl, and her 
blue eyes have a look of wonder and mystery 
caught, perhaps, from searching among the stars. 


* 
+? 





Out of a French Prison. 


URING one of the wars between France 
D and England, Mr. Midshipman Boys, R. N., 
placed in command of a merchant prize, 

with orders to proceed immediately to Catalonia 


They are the experiences of a lifetime. | 


joy, lik 
| Her preparatory work was wonderful in its | Wetting out of a citadel 


Whitehurst, who was sitting by it, snatched the 
rope, Mansell seized Whitehurst by the coat and 


Boys laid hold of the grass, and by all these means | 


—~ he was saved from a fall of about fifty 
ee 


They all came down safe at last, with their 
knapsacks, and this fourth descent had landed 
them fairly outside the fortress; and in excess of 

like true Britons, Ser all shook hands. 
ike that of Valenciennes 
was one thing, and to leave the enemy’s country 
was another, but at last, after many adventures, 


the young midshipmen were able to offer Hy their 
— thanksgiving for deliverance on English 
soil. 






OW in the Day’s blue 
porch 
Look and behold 
Dawn’s newly kindled 
torech,— 
A flame of gold. 


Over the sea and land 
It shines as fair 

As when at first His hand 
Lighted it there. 


—_—_————s0-e—_—_ 


His Frightful Lesson. 


GENTLEMAN who was travelling in the 
West says that one day in a railway car 
he came unexpectedly upon a little story 

of possible tragedy. He had been into the dining- 
car, and when he returned to his place it was to 
find the seat occupied. A brakeman sat there, 
turning the leaves of a novel which had been left 
behind. He rose at once and laid down the book. 


“No,” said the traveller, “sit still and read, if 
you like.” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, resuming his seat. “I 
never read novels while I’m on duty. Something 
= to me once from doing that.” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Well, sir, I was readin’ a story one day, a 
blamed good story, too. I was breakin’ on a 
freight—rear-end brakeman. We ran off the main 
line onto a sidin’ to wait for the fast express to 
pass us. 

“It was a lonesome little place, and I was sent 
back to throw the switch for the express-train. 
She was late, and I walked along to the switch 
readin’ as I went, and would you believe it? 1 
never throwed that switch at all. I just set down 
on a bank, under a tree, and read away. 

“All of a sudden I heard the whistle of the 
express, and here she was, a-comin’ round the 
bend like—like—well, she was makin’ forty miles 
an hour, maybe. 

“At that minute I see the target of the switch 
was pointin’ straight at me, and I knew that 
switch wa’n’t throwed, and in a minute she’d be 
crashin’ into that freight and there’d be trouble. 

“T tell you I dropped that fool novel and put 
for that switch; and I got it, too. But I hadn’t 
no more’n throwed if over than the front wheels 
of the coqne passed over it. "Twas a mighty 


| close ca 


and join Lord Nelson in the Victory, fell into the | 


hands of the enemy instead, and was committed 
to the prison of Valenciennes. 
There he remained four years. Then the time 


came when a scheme to get away, in which he was 
net by three companions, seemed practicable. 


hey must scale a wall, ascend the parapet unseen, | 


| escape the observation of three or four sentinels 


| and the patrols, descend two ramparts, force two | 


| locks and get over two drawbridges; but by the 
| grace of God they expected to manage it. 

In one way and another — pr 
| and picklocks, and when the night came it was 
| dark and cloudy, while the wind blew and the 


stockings over their shoes, each having a rope, a 


ocured ropes | 


| leaves kept up a rustling favorable to the enter- | 
prise. 
At half past eight Boys and Hunter, with woolen | 


small poker, a stake and a knapsack, went into | 
the back yard, climbed over the wall, passed | 


through the garden and palisades, crossed the 
road and climbed on their hands and knees until 
they reached the parapet over the gateway leading 
to the upper citadel. 

With the utmost precaution they crept upon the 
summit, and down the breastwork toward the 
outer edge of the rampart. 

Both the poker and stake were then driven into 
the ground—by rising and falling with his full 
weight Boys hammered them in with his chest— 
and the rope made fast. 

This done, they let the rope down through a 
groove in the ramparts, and Boys descended. 
About two-thirds of the way down, part of a 
brick fell, but he caught it between his knees, and 
carried it down without noise. 

When Hunter had also gone down, they crossed 
the drawbridge and found themselves in an arched 

assage, ending in the door which separated them 
rom the upper citadel. This was the moment for 
the picklocks be proved, and they were tried 
in vain! The bolt was of cast iron; filing was 
useless; and the stone in which the bolt was 
fastened was so fortified with bars of cast iron 
that it could not be cut out. 

“Checkmate!” murmured Hunter. 

“We must undermine the gate,” said Boys. 

| “We have our pocket-knives.” 
| They had worked about a quarter of an hour, 


| early daylight, she heard an unusual noise on the | 


“Well, what did you do with the book?” 

“T just set there on the bank, tremblin’, till the 
conductor called me into the caboose. I never 
picked up the book again; just left it there by the 
road. Never finished the story, either.” 


* 
+? 


A Tame Hawk. 
| ADY BROOME possessed a novel and inter- 





esting pet, and she tells in the Cornhill 

Magazine how she came by it. She was 
staying on the little island of Rottnest, opposite 
the port of Freemantle, in Western Australia, a 
place where everything had to be brought across 
a stormy channel, and the carriage of birds or 
pets was out of the question. She therefore hailed 
with pleasure the offer of a little island boy to 
bring her a half-fledged hawk, as tame as it was 
in the nature of a hawk to be. 

There was no question of a cage, and “Alonzo” 
was established on a perch in a sheltered corner 
of the upper veranda. He was fed at short inter- 
vals on raw meat, and proved very voracious. 


All day long he sat motionless on his perch, only | 


coming on his owner’s hand for his meals. 
For two or three weeks Alonzo enjoyed the 
attentions of his mistress. Then one morning, at 


veranda, and came out just in time to see the little 
hawk spread his wings and sail off into space. 
He had been wise enough to devour all the meat 
left in readiness for his breakfast. 

Deeming that a bird of so wild a nature, when 

once free, would remember his friends no more, she 
concluded him lost to her; but a few hours later, 
as she was standing on the veranda, she stretched 
out her arm beyond it as far as she could reach, 
when the hawk dropped like a stone out of the 
cloudless blue and sat on her arm as composedly 
as if he had never left the shelter of his home. 
He was ready for his dinner, and received a good 
one. 
After that it became an established custom to 
put every evening a saucer of chopped raw meat 
on a table’ in the veranda, together with a pan of 
water, that the hawk might have an early break- 
fast. He foraged for himself all day, coming back 
at night to roost in the veranda. 

It was curious to watch his return. He gener- 
ally made many attempts before he could accom- 
modate himself to the slope of the roof, so as to 
get beneath it. After each failure he would soar 
away out of sight, only to come back and circle 
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| round the house till he had determined how low to 

| Stoop. Then, like a flash, he would dart beneath 
the projecting eaves. 

| Apparently it was necessary to make but one 
effort, for there was no popping in and out, no 
uncertainty, but when he came it was with one 
majestic swoop, and the next moment he would 
be on his perch as rigid and unruffled as if he had 
never left it. 


e 
> 





Reduced to Absurdity. 
T: be sure, there are newspaper correspond- 


ents who express themselves clearly and 
keep track of their commas; but these bur- 
lesque “Society Squibs,” from the Worcester Spy, 
are little more ridiculous than the “personals” 
one may find in any paper that makes a specialty 
of gossip. 


Mrs. Mary Woods’s sidewalk, which was shoy- 

eled off last winter, is now being relaid. 

Nathan Price who was shot in the suburbs last 
| Wednesday is now able to get around. 

Thomas Merrill’s proper y is for sale. It con- 
| Sists of a cottage containing seven rooms and an 

acre of land. 

Edward Jones has opened a shoe-store on Front 
| Street. Mr. Jones guarantees that any one can 
have a fit in his store. 

The firm of Smith & Thorndyke is once more 
carrying on business at the old stand. The con- 
cern now wants a man to sell on commission. 

Mrs. Walter Darrell would like to hear of a good 
nurse for her child about thirty years of age and 

with good references. None other need apply. 
| John Bangs who will sail for Europe Saturday 

would like to find a purchaser for his valuable 
bulldog. The animal is no care as it will eat 
| anything and is very fond of children. 

| touching incident was noted at the Union 
| Station yesterday when an aged couple bade each 
other good-by. The old lady kissed her husband 
| fervently several times and he kissed her back. 

|. The two prominent young medical students who 
| have been stealing sculls from the Wachusett 
| Boat House are warned that unless amends are 
made trouble will ensue, as the names of the 
| thieves are known. 

| Dr. Franklin White has returned from a trip to 

Switzerland. Speaking of the robust health of 
| its peasantry, the doctor says, “The strength of 
| the Swiss woman is remarkable. It is nothing 

unusual for her to wash and iron and milk severa 

cows in one day.” 


| 
ak oe 
Chinch-Bugs for Sale. 
MAN who kept a little store in a Western 

town was one morning approached by a 
| farmer who owed him a small amount, 
with a plea for an extension of time, as the chinch- 
bugs were eating up all the crops. 

“Chinch-bugs! Nonsense!” said the _ store- 

| keeper, roughly. “I don’t believe there’s a 
chinch-bug within a mile of you.” 

“The chinch-bugs are there by millions.” 

“Millions! I'll tell - what I'll do. I'll give 
you a dollar and a half a gallon for every gallon 
of the bugs you'll bring me.” 

“Done!” said the farmer. 

A day or two after he drove back to the vaiage 
with a ten-gallon can tightly covered. This he 
unloaded from his wagon, and rolled carefully 
into the general store. 

“What have you got there?” asked the mer- 
chant, suspiciously. 

“Something for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Chinch-bugs,” said the farmer. He lifted the 
lid, and disclosed a mass of the hideous insects, 
wriggling and squirming. 

“There’s ten gallons of them,” he continued. 
“T take it you owe me fifteen dollars. That will 
ge oped square my little bill, and I'll thank you 
© give me a receipt.” 

“Cover it up, for goodness’ sake, before any of 
’em get away!” roared the unhappy dealer. 

But he wrote the receipt so justly forfeited. 

The story came out in the papers, and for 
months thereafter the storekeeper received let- 
ters ous for the latest quotations on the price 
of chinch-bugs, and inquiring how many he was 
prepared to take. 

owever, he had nothing to regret, for, as he 
said, the experience was worth a thousand dollars 
to him in vertising. 


—————8-0r 


Parental Firmness. 


(Fis ear WEEKLY tells of a father who 

has learned the value of experience in 
dealing with children. At least it is to be 
supposed that he has learned it, unless he is a 
very dull scholar. 


“You look worried, my dear,” said Smithers, 
when he came home from the office the other day. 
“What is the matter?” 

“The children have been very tiresome to-day,” 
replied Mrs. Smithers, wearily. “It seemed as if 
be Sy drive me distracted.” 

“Don’t let ’em!” said Smithers, with consider- 
able energy. “Don’t let ’em ride over you. Just 
—Willie, don’t talk when papa’s talking—just deal 
with them gently, but firm—did you hear me, 
Willie ?—firmly, and you'll get along all—silence, 
Willie, this instant!—all right. 

“As for letting °em worry—Dick, don’t pull my 
pockets — letting ’em worry—don’t pull my 
pockets, I said. Will you take your hands out or 
not? Now keep them out. You’ve broken a 
couple of ~ ry for me now, you—what is Willie 
making such a noise about, Annie? My stars, 
he’s got my silk hat! Take it; hang it up high. 
|. “Now, Dick, ~ ery, you'll have—now they’ve 

both commenced. It does seem, Annie, ’sif the 
minute I come into the house, I can’t think — 
Won't = take ’em off to bed? 1 bet if IL was at 
home, I’d —” 

But as the boys clattered away up-stairs with 
their tired mamma, Smithers sat down and gazed 
gloomily into space, without saying just exactly 
what he would do if he were at home. 


at 


‘““Two Little Snobs.”’ 


ITLES seem not to make men large of 
stature or in any way distinPuishable in 

appearance from ordinary men. An amus- 
ing example of this lack of visible nobility is cited 
by an English exchange. 


The Duke of ae was once travelling in a 
railway carriage with the Duke of Northumber- 
land. At one of the stations a little commercial 
drummer entered. The three chatted familiarly 
until the train supped at Alnwick Junction. 

Here the Duke of Northumberland went out 
was met by a train of flunkeys and servants. 

“That must be some great swell,” remarked the 
drummer to his unknown companion. 

“Vés,” said the Duke of Argyll, “‘he is the Duke 
of Northumberland.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the drummer. “And to 


and 


think he should have been so affable to two little 
| snobs like us!” 
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$6 UTCHER- BIRD” is not a very | when I suddenly noticed a butcher-bird | really musical. Some people have sup- 
pretty name, but it is expressive | not far off. At the same moment, as it | posed that at such times he is trying to 
and appropriate, and so is likely | seemed, the butcher-bird caught sight of | decoy small birds, but to me the perform- 
to stick quite as long as the more bookish | the flicker, and made a swoop toward him. | ance has always seemed like music, or an 
word ‘‘ shrike,’’ which is the bird’s other | The flicker, somewhat to my surprise, | attempt at music, rather than strategy. 
title. It comes from its owner’s habit of | showed no sign of panic, or even of fear. Southern readers may be presumed to 
impaling the carcasses of its prey upon! He simply moved aside, as much as to | be familiar with another shrike, known as 





thorns, as a butcher 
hangs upon a hook the 
body of a pig or other 
animal that he has 
slaughtered. 

In a place like the 
Public Garden of Boston, 
if a shrike happens to 
make it his hunting- 
ground for a week or two, 
you may find here and 
there in the hawthorn- 
trees the body of a mouse 
or the headless trunk of 
an English sparrow 
spitted upon a thorn. 
Grasshoppers are said to 
be treated in a similar 
manner, but I have never 
met with the bird’s 
work in the grasshopper 
season. 

The shrike commonly 
seen in the Northern 
States is a native of the 
far North, and comes 
down to our latitude only 
in cold weather. He 
travels singly, and if he 
finds a place to suit him, 
a place where the living 
is good, he will often re- 
main almost in the same 
spot for weeks together. 

In size and appearance 
he resembles the mock- 
ing-bird. His colors are 
gray, black and white, 
his tail is long, and his 

* bill is hooked like a 
hawk’s. 

He likes a perch from 
which he can see a good 
distance about him. A 
telegraph wire answers 
his purpose very well, 
but his commonest seat 
is the very tip of a tallish 
tree. If you look across 
a field in winter and 
descry a medium-sized 
bird swaying on the top- 
most twig of a lonesome 
tree, balancing himself : 1. a . : 
by continual tiltings of Se ae aoe: Ernest Seton harmAsen 
his long tail, you may set = : —_ 
him down as most likely THE BUTCHER- BIRD. 

a butcher-bird. 

His flight is generally not far from the | say, ‘‘Oh, stop that! Don’t bother me!’’ | the loggerhead. As I have seen him in 
ground, but as he draws near the tree in| How the affair would have resulted I | Florida he is a very tame, unsuspicious 
which he means to alight, he turns sud- | cannot tell. To my regret the shrike at | creature, nesting in the shade-trees of 
denly upward. It would be surprising | that moment seemed to become aware of a| towns. The ‘‘French mocking-bird,’’ a 
to see him alight on one of the lower | man’s presence, and flew away, leaving | planter told me he was called. Mr. 
branches, or anywhere, indeed, except at | the woodpecker to pursue his exploration Chapman has seen one fly fifty yards to 
the topmost point. of the apple-tree at his leisure. catch a grasshopper which to all appear- 

Small birds are all at once scarce and The shrike has a very curious habit of | ance he had sighted before quitting his 
silent when the shrike appears. Some- | singing, or of trying to sing, in the dis- | perch. The power of flight is not the 
times in his hunger he will attack a bird | jointed manner of a catbird. I have many | only point as to which birds have the 
heavier than himself. I had once stopped | times heard him thus engaged, and can | advantage of human beings. 
to look at a flicker in a roadside apple-tree, bear witness that some of his tones are BRADFORD TORREY. 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
For over eight years we have been success- 
fully teaching law by mail and preparing 
students for admission to the bar. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, o,° 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 2 


A HELPFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | 


A question often asked is, What can I give that will be 
bee mn “4g young people contemplating a business 


HAWKINS’ NEW CATECHISM OF BUSINESS | 


A business manual of 690 pages and 1500 topics, includ 
Personal Qualities Essential to Success, Meronsittie 
Words and Phrases, Trade Details and Statistics, 
Business Customs and Mercantile Law. 

Cloth. Gilt Edges. $1.00. Sent post = on receipt of price. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 65 piss Avenue, NEW’ YORK. 


\_ | Youth’s Tele ephone 
Scientific Mechanical Toy 10. 


This is a complete, perfect! ittle meta] telephone , wi 
strong, sensitive transmitters. Even ® whisperd s distinct “7 quite a long 
distance, Connect up your house and barn,or with # neighbor’s house, and 
charge penny tolls. Easy pocket money. 
AGENTS WANTED—Enormous sales, Price 10c, 3 for 25c, postpaid. 
Novetty Suppty Company, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


in the West are 
R A I L R 0 A D S graph operators. 
graph operators. 
earntelegraphy 
here, and when competent we wilh help to start 
you in the vie <x furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. 180 I ne-half your railroad fare to the 
school. rite for catz inate. School 28 years old. 
VALENTINES’ “SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
IF YOU SHOOT a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
« book, No. 13, 126 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 


In the Pay Envelope 


That’s where our education affects you. 
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We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We ae 
misplaced people to change their work. We enad 
young people to support themselves while learning 
fessions. 20,000 students and graduates in Meehan ca, 
Civil, E lectrical Engineering ; Arehitecture ; Poet whieh 
ete. Write for circular mentioning subject whic 
interests you. International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa, 


yt yy Uniform 7 
& Su rite for catalog, 4 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 














ASTHMA Cured to STAY Cured. 


IF YOU CAN’T BREATHE 
YOU CAN’T WORK ! 


Asthmatics ! 







CAN BOTH BREATHE 
AND WORK AFTER TAKING 


DR. HAYES’ Treatment. 


Write for Current Comments, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 















MARSHALS. 
CATARRH 
SN 


For 65 Years Dr. Marshalli’s Catarrh 


Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy, has a national repu- 
tation and has never been equaled for the 
instant relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, 
Colds in the Head and the attendant Headache 
and Deafness, Restores Lost Sense of Smell. 
Immediate relief guaranteed. Use before re- 
tiring at night until all sy mptoms 2 pienoen. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask your 
dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. Price, 

25 cents. All druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Circulars Sree. ¥, ©. KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


$3. 5 HEAVY RAINCOAT. HEAVY RAINCOAT. | 


~~ Men’s Regular $10.00 

















| TO ALL PURCHAS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
8S. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
Jommiission selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
typewriting), and room, 6 months’ course . Can be 
reduced one-half; great demand for operators ; school a 
Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, In 










ized 1874. Cata. free. 










THE HAMILTON RIFLE. 
rim-fire. bee be nag Guaranteed 

pee Sold Idealers. No.7, Skeleton 

Stock, $2, No. 11. Wood Stock (like cut) 82.50 


Circular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 


CLASS PINS eres: ine 


letters with ‘00, 01, ‘02, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver 25c. 
each; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each; $1.00 a dom Special designs in 
pinsor badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors fores- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rochester, N.Y, 


FOOT COMFORT. 

“Capitol” Wool Soles for Croc heted 
Slippers for gifts for home use, “So 
easy to sew to.” 25 cents a pair. 

Hair Insoles. make walking a 
pleasure ; keep feet warm and th 
and cure Rheumatism. _Relie 
tender and perspiring feet. ‘0 
cents a pair; 3 pairs 25 cents. 

“Alaska” Soeks are unequaied for 
house and bed arere and forrub- 
ber boots. 25c. a pair. Ask yourdealer , 
. or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


nt ae a yo ie — [a aS 

prod quality tin wits a flat, thin halter 

securely riveted in center and 

rim. Simple and durable. Agents 

send 6 cts. e for free sample. 

Weare the largest manufacturers of 

Pure Aientoem, Sontem Granite and Tin Ware 

in the world, Address as 

HOUSEHULD NOVELTY. WORKS, 25 Randolph eet ag ed Ill., 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, .; St. Louis, tg 3 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, 


MILLINERY mait 


MAIL 


We guarantee toteach you so ay 4 —_ thoroughly be 
you can trim your own L oye ase ang the mil- 
mery business. Materia Whe 
andsome Fashion” Plate of Stylish " with 
full information how to make them. Every 
women should have it. Send to-day 
SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 806 Champlain Building, Chicago. 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of prompame by sellin 
18 of our fast-selling § Se bf anc 
Stick Pins at 10c. . 
also give other valuable ‘premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 

Write to us at once oa we will 
send you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium List with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 

NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Nothing in the world makes such a beautiful, cheap and 
acceptable Christmas Present as a GUITAR, AN- 
DOLIN, BANJO or VIOLIN. We havethem for 
$1.80 and upwards. COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
including Case, Tuning-Pipe, and Figure Music Self- 
Instructors, for $8.75 and upwards. We ship first 
instrument to each locality at an EXTRA BIG 
DISCOUNT. ine oo otvartee our goods and estab- 
lisha tee. ILLU RATED OA TALOG 
AND 1 a pte TEE hy BEN 


B.C. HOWE, Migr., 1746 Saveals Soagin, Chicago 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[coprriGHTeD] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, “‘ The Stockinetie Stiteh,” 
deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 


RACINE FEET : run in sizes 


from 5 to ll, 
eotton, black or white, 10 —_— per 
pair. Agents wanted. 

H. S. BLAKE & cO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 





















Catalogue 
Free. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











mation. 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘*Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the gouuine, send us 

his name with yours an 

samples of the real thing and full nfor- 
Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 


2-ct. stamp, for 











ing in 


Our 00 black 
kid. g an nanycolo 


tanned for jee orrobes? get our 

We also buy raw furs. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 






CLOVES 


CROSBY’S 


Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 
TK fur gloves ; ladies’ Mocha 
1,25; men "a Mocha and Rein- 
deer gloves unlined and sil lined $1. 50 to $2.00; many 
other kinds of gloves and mit 
all in illustrated booklet ‘*Glove Pointers,” 
Black Galloway, Calfskin, and her fur conts; 
peneuees weet hide robes, Taxidermy and 
**Moth-Proof.” Doyou want hides or skins 
‘Custom Tan Folder." 


tens 60 phe on and upwards 
Natura 


Head Mount- 








IN 


Sold by all drug: 
Complete, $1.00. 








—— 


Remedy 





that 
Cures 





ONE NIGHT. 


COUGHS and GOLDS 





The Remedy that Cures CATARRH and | 

BRONCHITIS by inhaling it four times daily. 

The Remedy that Cures CROUP by breath- 
ing it for twenty minutes. 

IT IS GUARANTEED. 

Price, Outfit 


ists or sent by mail. 
“rial Outfit, 25 cents. 


Send for Five Days’ Treatment 
and Medical Advice FREE. 


| THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, Ithaca, New York. | 





Hea hate ae Black and Blue Ties 
W aterproo ible - BO 


RAIN oat AND MACKINTOSHES 
Ciecheg Out at $3.95. 


SEND NO MONEY 


mention tis paer and send to us, 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast, taken over vest, under coat. 
close up under arms, and we will | 
send you this coat by expressC.0. D., | 
subject to examination. Examine 
and try iton at your express office, 
and if found exactly asrepresented, 
the most wonderful value you ever 
saw or heard of, and equal to any 
wanerprec coat you can buy for $10, 
pay the express agen’ ‘and express 
our speciale offer ice. 95 charges. 
TH MACKINTOS! 

is the ie. 1901 style, easy fitting, 
made from an extra quality heavy 
weight Tyler Imported Dark Waterproof 
Mackintosh Cloth, either blackor blue, 
one of the finest heavy wool waterproof fabrics on the 
market. Has an extra quality fancy plaid waterproof 
lining, made in the latest Box Coat Style, as illustrated, - 
double stitched throughout, velvet collar, ventilated 
armholes, is suitable for both rain or overcoat, guaran- 
teed the greatest value ever known. For free clo 
samples of men’s mackintoshes, write for Sample Book No. 33K. | 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


RHE EUMATISM ? 


Why don’t you stop it? Don’t 
think you must “grin and bear 
it.” Use | 


Sloan’s { 
Liniment. | 











For rheumatism, lumbago, 
neuralgia, sore throat, cramps, 
sprains and toothache. 

It’s simply wonderful what 
cures it performs. Try it. No 
home should be without it 

26 and 50 Cents at all Druggists. 


Dr. E. S. Sloan, 597 Albany St., Boston. 



































Ss WHOLE BAND FOR 25 CENTS. 


The Clover Mouth-Organ. 


An instrument that anybody 
can play after a few minutes” 
practise. No musical educa- 
tion required. Enables you to 

lay the most exquisite music 
maginable, and perform all 
kinds of musical tricks. Sing 
by it, dance by it, march by it, 
use it wherever a_ tune of any 
kind is wanted. You ean trill 
like a bird, imitate a church 
organ or violin or violoncello. 

The simple, easy directions 
accompanying each  instru- 
ment are so readily understood 
and so easily followed that it is 
simply no trouble at all to pick 
up tunes and play them with 
searcely any effort. A girl can 
play fully as well as a boy. 


To introduce the Clover 
Mouth-Org:n, we will send 
one, carefully packed, with 
easy inatrnc tions how to play, 
and our illustrated catalogue, 
“Music for the Million, Fun for 
Everybody,” by mail, prepaid 
for 25e. Warranted just as rep- 
resented or money refunded. 

















_A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR EVERYBODY. 


—a Watch. Think of it! it would be one of the events of bis life 


Aod what youth or mas is there 


& Watch for knocking a Besides. it runs more accurately than even the most expensive under 


to keep accurate time for one year or 
ROBT. MH. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 45, 67 Cortiontt 





money back. On sate 


sate everywhere 


Street, New York. 





DECEMBER 13, 1900. 
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are renowned for their ac- 
curacy and durability. The 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


comes in sizes and styles to 
suit everyone. Sold by jew- 
ay a 


FSET TT” 


Bak A a 


fA 


be! 


esl 


Na leat 
Mee." 


Elgin watch always has 

gies *Elgin” engraved on 

= a quavanteod. 
ook. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 














** THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.”’ 


BBEY’S 
2c SALT 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


CURES... 
Headache, 
Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: “The most 
effective and elegant aperient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey’s Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my own 
use. I have never found a preparation so 
satisfactory.” 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 3, I! Murray Street, N. Y. 


Booklet free on request. 














HELMET . 
BRAND ¥ 


AMEER 31N 
LISCO 2 3-—4iN 
sCASMA 2.1-418 


L 2 3-4 1N 
xX 2 =-21I" 
CHANDOS 2 hod UM aaitie 


WE WANT YOU 


to send for our new booklet, “‘ What to 
Wear.” It tells about correct dress for all 
occasions, and shows the new and proper 
shapes in the best line of 2 for 25e. Col- 
lars made. Ask your dealer for Corliss, 
Coon & Co.'s Collars and Cuffs — there 

are none better at any price. Most dealers 
have them —if yours does not, send to us 
stating style and size desired. 


CORLISS, COON 6&6 CO., 
Troy, New York. 





aie 
4on 
“8 


ROB 2s 
OTiBCO 2 a-eun 


Ss. 


SEND NO MONEY 


mention this paper and send to us, 
state — height, weet. num er 
of inches around body at waist and 
bust, length of skirt in front from 
waist to bottom, and we will send 
you Our New, Perfect-FittingW ATER- 
PROOF SKIRT AND CAPE by express, 
C. 0.D., Subject to examination, You 
can examine and try it on at your 
express office, and if found the 
most stylish * waterproof suit 
you ever saw, the equal of any 
thing you could have made at 
ee times our price, superior 
to waterproof suits t sell vy 
at 3. 00 to $10.00, then pay the 
press agent OUR ‘SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICE FOR THE COM- 
PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, * 
and express charges. THESE 
‘om an extra 
quality waterproof cashmere mack- 
intosh cloth, in black or navy 
blue, lined with extra quality 
plaid waterproof lining. 
Cape wd sects ; an extra qual- 
ity wa’ » made with 
double cape, velvet collar, —* en finis ned throug!) 
| Out. Skirt—Latest style, adjus at waist, buttons down 
| either side, extra quality plaid a f lining. “Sizes to fit 
a a from 22 to 30 inches. Buttons concealed by deep 
‘an be worn in place of or over an ordinary skirt 
A ‘Ge. 95 fashionable suit for rainy, nasty and sl weather 
such as was never before = tered. Cape on $1.50 ; 
skirt only, $1.50. For free samples of overything in 
mackin » write for nme y Book i No. 33K. 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE.—It is expected | 
that Congress, at its present session, will pass a 
bill to remove some of the taxes which were 
imposed by the War Revenue Act. ‘The plan of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, which 
is likely to form the basis of legislation, contem- 
plates a reduction of about $30,000,000 in the 
revenue. It does not reduce the fax on beer or 
that on tea, but it proposes to abolish the taxes 
on bank checks, express receipts, telegrams, | 
insurance policies and proprietary articles. 


AN IsTHMIAN CANAL.—The canal commis- 





sion, which was appointed to consider routes 
across the isthmus, to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, has reported in favor of the route 
across Nicaragua. It recommends the construc- 
tion of a canal 30 feet in depth, at an estimated 
cost of $120,000,000. The total distance is 190 
miles, and the route adopted closely follows that | 
which was recommended by the Walker commis- 

sion two years ago. The commission believes 

that the canal could be built in ten years. 


THE NEEDS OF THE NAvy.-— Secretary 
Long, in his annual report to Congress, urged 


least 5,000 more enlisted men. 


and six light-draft gunboats. 

Mr. KRUGER IN FRANCE.—Former Presi- 
dent Kruger of the Transvaal reached Marseilles 
on the Dutch cruiser Gelderland November 
22d. Extensive preparations had been made for 
welcoming him. He made his way to his hotel 


amid cheering throngs of people, whom he | 


addressed from the balcony. Official addresses 
were presented to him and a banquet was given 
in his honor. 
that the Boers never would surrender, and that if 
the two republics lost their independence it would 
be because all the people had been destroyed. 
Mr. Kruger reached Paris November 24th, and 
enthusiastic crowds gathered to welcome him. 


TURKEY AND THE UNITED STAtTEs.—The 


battle-ship Kentucky was ordered to stop at | 
Smyrna on her way through the Mediterranean | 


to the Philippines. The port lies out of the | 
regular course, and it was assumed that the order 
might be connected with the obstinate refusal | 


of the Turkish government to pay an indemnity 


for the destruction of American mission property 
at Kharput and elsewhere in Asia Minor, at the 
time of the Armenian massacres. It appears 
that the United States has a new grievance 
against Turkey because, in violation of treaty 
provisions, she has refused to give an exequatur | 
to Dr. Thomas H. Norton, who was appointed 
United States consul at Kharput. It is conjec- | 
tured, but without official authority, that the visit 
of the Kentucky to Smyrna may be connected 
with this action by the Turkish government. 


THE FILIPINO JuNTA. — Representations 
have been made to the British government 
looking to the breaking up of the Filipino Junta 
at Hongkong, whose machinations have caused 
much annoyance to the American authorities in 
the Philippines. The British foreign oftice is 
investigating the matter. 

DEATH OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the musical composer, died 
suddenly at London November 22d, at the age 
of 58. He was the son of an Irish bandmaster. 
At the age of eight he had 
written his first composition, 
an anthem, and was able to 
play nearly all the wind in- 
.. struments in his father’s band. 
SS At nineteen he composed music 
mM; to Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,”’ 
** which made a sensation in 
? London. He was composer 
of much exceedingly popular 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. sacred music, but will be 
remembered chiefly for “H. M. S. Pinafore,” 







Mr. Kruger in his speech declared | 





“The Pirates of Penzance,’ “Patience,’’ “The 
Mikado,” and other operas which, with the libret- | 
tos written by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, have furnished | 
harmless entertainment for millions of people. 


OTHER RECENT DeatHs.—United States 
Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota died 
November 27th, after a long illness due to blood- 
poisoning. 


He was 62 years old, and a veteran 
of the Civil War. He was 
governor of his state in 1874, 
and had been in the Senate 
since 1887. He wasa recognized 
authority on international law ; 
served with distinction as chair- | 
=~ man of the Senate committee on | 
%~ foreign relations, and was one 
of the United States commis- 
sioners for negotiating the treaty | 
with Spain. —— United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue George W. Wilson died 
November 27th. He also was a veteran of the 
Civil War. He had been in the internal revenue 
service for 30 years. 





SENATOR Davis. 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. LAde. 


STOP STAMMERING | 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to ore person who stammers, with full par- 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 


TheLewis School for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. 














DID NOT CURE. 
BUT GREATLY HELPED BY CHANGE OF FOOD. | 


A lady in Harrisburg, O., is frank enough to say 
that while she has been helped, she was not | 


| entirely cured in the change of food and taking 


up Grape-Nuts food. She says she began eating 
rich and highly seasoned food when she was young | 
and followed it until she set up a bad stomach 
trouble, with severe attacks of nervous sick 
headache. 

Finally rheumatism of the joints set in, and now 
some of her joints are dislocated by the heavy 
deposits forming about them and pushing them 
out of place, so that she is almost helpless. Her 
nervous system was wrecked and the optic nerve 
affected so that she could not read without bring- 
ing on nervous prostration and insomnia that 


| would last two or three nights. 
the need of more officers for sea duty, and of at | 
He recommended | 
the construction of two battle-ships, two cruisers | 


“Last fall I heard of, and commenced the use of, 
Grape-Nuts as a food. It has since been both 
food and medicine to me, for I have taken very 
little medicine since I began to use it. After ten 
months I find a great improvement in my brain and 
herve power, am no longer troubled with sleepless- | 
ness, I suffer very much less with my rheumatism, 
and can read several hours a day, one day after | 
the other, and sleep well all night. | 

“Tam by no means entirely cured of rheumatism, 
but I have been made so much better by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food that I am sincerely thankful 
for it.” This name will be furnished by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Premium 
Flavor 


Is the choice flavor that dis- 
tinguishes Swift’s Premium 
Hams from other hams. 
It is mild, delicate and 
wholly satisfying to dis- 
criminating tastes. 


Swift and Company 
Omaha 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Paul 


St. Louis St. Joseph 
Branch Houses in All Cities 





























When 
You Buy Silver, 


You LOOK FOR “STERLING!” 
Then look for 
“Hood” on rub- 


ber boots and 
shoes. ... 








THEY ALL WEAR. 
Sold Everywhere. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston. 
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Costs less 
than two cents 
a week— 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


The great improvement in The 
Sunday School Times is accom- 
amr f by a reduction in price. 
The new paper has been called “A 
revelation in Christian literature.” 
We are trying to make it the 
greatest source of inspiration and 
helpfulness ever published. The 
price is lowered to put it within 
the reach of every Christian of 
every denomination. 1.00 a year 
is the new price. Interesting offer 
to clubs. Send for prospectus and 
free sample copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Hear What Br’er Rabbit Say: 


‘‘Here’s dat book ’bout H & R Guns. 
My! Can’t read no more. 
Seems just like some boy after me now with that 


what dem guns look like. 
death! 


Heard ’bout dis. Now I'll see 
I’se scared mos’ to 








x H &« RGUN. 














Dis no place for Br’er Rabbit.”’ 





Boys, send for the H & K Catalogue 
of Boys’ Single-Shot Guns and see what it was 
that frightened Br’er Rabbit. Best boys’ gun 
made, Different from others. Next time you 
pass a gun store go in and see ‘the Hi &R. Sold 
direct where dealers do not have it. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 











Our 


Holiday Offer 





TWO Excellent Christmas Gifts 


for 


ONE DOLLAR 









Will be 
Appreciated 
By Every Lover 
of Bright Reading. 







A Year's 
Subscription 
to 


A Valued 
Gift for a 

Book-loving 

Friend. 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE is a | 
monthly budget of bright stories and enter- 
taining information of broad human interest. | 
The highest editorial and literary ability, 
superior paper, good printing, artistic illus- 
tration, have been so strongly united as to 
make Everybody's Magazine the first popular 
periodical in the country. Its spirit is | 
patriotic and strongly American. Its tone is | 
strong and elevated. Its style is bright and 
breezy. Everybody's Magazine is especially 
| the monthly for the home. 





BOOK NEWS contains each month all the 
important news of new books. It reviews 
the latest books. Makes it easy for you to 
choose the best, and to avoid those that 
would probably disappoint. Contains pen 
sketches and portraits of authors; news 
items concerning publishers and much other 
interesting information from the world of 
literature. Tells fully and _ interestingly 
what every book-lover wants to know to 
keep posted on literary affairs. 





One Dollar sends a refined, entertaining, al/-the-year-’round present to 


TWO friends; and no postage or express to pay for the sending. 
them to separate addresses, if so ordered. 


We send 


This offer is limited to the number necessary to make paid subscription list One Hundred 


Thousand, to which it is rapidly reaching forward ; 


and we retain the right to withdraw it at any time 


without notice — returning your dollar. Send the Dollar to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York. 


Publishing Department or Book Store. 











BIT. Babhit' 
TIE: 
= Powder 
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takes the dirt 
and leaves the 
clothes 
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|| The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties @ 


for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
|\f in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ # WATCHES. 2 @ 

Either or both sent « 


37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. 149 State St., Chicago, 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco, 





n application, 














For the Children. 


A new skate that prev ents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankle 


THE IMPROVED 


“ Never-Break” ‘ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, size 
6,7, 8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

In ordering state length of shoe. 


| THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $ a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








Boston, Mass. 








MYALGIA. 


HIS is a term used in a very 
general and indefinite way 
to denote muscular pain, 
especially pain for which no 
evident cause can be found 
in the muscles themselves. 
There are no signs of inflam- 
mation, no redness or heat 
of the skin, no swelling, and 
—— “P little or no local tenderness 
on pressure over the painful 
part. The trouble may be acute or chronic, 
sudden in its invasion, or of gradually increasing 
intensity. The pain varies much in character 
also, being sometimes sharp, sometimes dull, 
sometimes throbbing, sometimes cramp - like. 
Usually there is a constant dull ache, which 
increases to acute pain when the affected muscle 
contracts; but in some cases no trouble is expe- 
rienced while the muscle is at rest, the sufferer 
being reminded of his malady only when he makes 
a motion involving the painful part. 

Sometimes the myalgia is more or less diffused 
over a certain region, as the back or the chest; or 
it may be limited to one special muscle, such as 
the deltoid, which covers the shoulder-joint. 

In children the most common seat of myalgia 
seems to be the neck —“‘wry-neck;” in older 
persons the back is perhaps the most commonly 
affected—“lumbago.” 

An acute stiff neck or lumbago or other form 
of myalgia lasts usually for two or three days 
or a week, but the chronic form may continue 





indefinitely, the constant dull pain being inter- | 


rupted from time to time by acute suffering. 


Although myalgia is often called muscular | 


rheumatism, it has no symptoms of rheumatism 


except the pain. In the causation, however, there | We can secure for domestic service. Everybody | 
who bas entertained you has had her while you | 
*| were there. She knows what you like, and has | 


seems often to be a rheumatic or gouty element, 
and measures which are useful in preventing the 
formation or in promoting the excretion of uric 
acid usually act beneficially upon myalgia. The 
affection is apt to be worse in cold or damp, and 
better in hot, weather. 

Heat applied locally by means of a hot-water 
bag or a hot sand-bag, gentle rubbing over the 
affected muscles with the dry hand or with cam- 
phorated oil, or tapping with a small rubber 
hammer may give relief. Sponging the part with 
very hot water, then with cold water, followed bya 
brisk rubbing, is often a good form of local treat- 
ment. Electricity is sometimes of great benefit. 

If the general health permits, the sufferer from 
chronic myalgia should be much in the open air, 
especially in the sunlight. Tonics are usually 
called for in chronic cases. 


—_——_@—__—_ 


ALFONSO XIII. 


The young King of Spain has been admirably 
brought up, and is a charming little fellow, says a 
writer in Good Words. He is bright, full of natural 
kindness, impulsive like his father, but with all 
his mother’s sense of duty and discipline. He 
gets into trouble like ‘other boys, but bears his 
punishment with extreme good-will and suffers 
like a little gentleman. 

The life of a king, even a young king, has as 
much of labor as of pleasure in it. With a sigh 
this small representative of royalty complains 
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' past seven, but, thanks to his own impulsiveness 


and love of play, in spite of the study he remains 
a child, with none of the Spanish precocity. 
Last summer he might often have been seen 


romping with the children of his tutor, the Com-| 


mandante Castréjon. One amusing description 
of him shows the young king on all fours, with 
three babies on his back shouting to him as he 
tears round the room with a string in his mouth, 
while they violently tug at the reins and one little 
girl beats a wild tattoo on his head. 

The game over, his majesty espied through a 
door some sweet things on the dining-room table, 
and with all a boy’s love of mischief whispered to 
the eldest child, ‘Take me in where the sweets 
are.” 

Still more amusing was an earlier episode in the 
life of the little Alfonso. It was on the occasion 
of a splendid court ceremony, and all the ambas- 
sadors were there to kiss the infant: king’s hand 
as he sat on his big throne, with the regent on his 
right hand. On the steps of the throne sat the 
little princesses, Mercedes and Maria Teresa. 

Maria Teresa was then her brother’s favorite 
playmate, but she excited his wrath on that 
occasion by repeatedly knocking her head against 
his leg. The temper of his majesty gave way, 
and forgetful of ambassadors and courtiers, of his 
royal mother’s presence and of the solemnity of 
the great hall, he bent down, caught his sister’s 
hair in both hands, and began to tug at it violently. 

Thus assaulted, Maria Teresa lifted up her 
arms and seized her brother’s head in a vengeful 
grasp, and before any one could come to the 
rescue both angry children rolled ignominiously 
down the steps of the throne. It took some 
minutes to restore the party to its earlier dignity. 


HER CHARGE. 


A recent book, entitled “ Recollections of a 
Missionary in the Great West,” gives a pathetic 
story of a little schoolmistress who was faithful 
beyond the end. 


She had been “‘boarding round,” and, with a 
dozen or more people, was caught by a tremendous 
ones. panel were in a house which stood on 
the edge of a high bluff. The house was wrecked, 
and every inmate but one was killed. This sur- 
vivor said that the family was at supper when the 
storm struck the house, and the schoolmistress 
aaupened to sit next the baby, crowing in its high 
chair. 

When they found the poor girl that night, she 
was still alive, although she died almost instantly. 
The wind had torn off her clothes, even her two 
rings, and left her but one shoe. Her hair was 
whipped to rags. She had been driven through 
several barbed-wire fences, and every bone in her 
body was broken. 

In her arms, however, and epaped tightly to 
her breast, was the dead body of the little child. 
Womanlike, she had seized the baby when she 
felt the shock of the storm, and not even the 


cyclone itself had been able to tear it from her | 


arms. 


USEFUL MRS. BIGGUS. 


A travelling preacher says that, during his stay 
in a certain little town, he had rather a curious 
experience while boarding, or rather visiting 
“round.” 


So my first visit I explained that I did not drink 
coffee. 
“You don’t drink coffee, I believe?” 

“No,” said I, ‘I do not.” 

On my third visit, this time to another house, 
there came the same question and answer. Again 
and again it happened, on five or six different 
sojourns. Then rew curious, and when m 
aenpene remarked that I did not drink coffee, 
said: 

“No, 1 do not; but may I ask who told you?” 
“Mrs. Biggus,’”’ was the reply. 

“Who is Mrs. Biggus ?” 

“Well, she is the only woman in this town whom 


told us all.” 


BORROWING POWDER. 
A lieutenant of the United States navy tells, in 


the Boston Herald, a story about the etiquette of | 


naval salutes. 


A ship I was on dropped anchor in a little 
Haytian port known to have a battery in its forts. 
We gave the national salute, but waited in vain 
for an answer. I was sent ashore to demand an 
explanation, and was told, with many apologies. 
that no powder was on hand, but that en had 
been sent to a neighboring town for it 
salute would be returned as soon as it arrived. 

This did not please our captain, who sent back 
word that if the salute were not fired by sunset, 
he would consider it an insult to the United States. 
In answer to this a dusky Haytian officer, covered 
with gilt and trailing a huge sword, came on board 
and said that if we would kindly lend him some 

owder the salute would be returned at once. 

ur captain relented, gave him the powder, and 


| the booming of twenty-one guns was soon heard. 


that there is not much fun in being a king, as he | 


has to obey every one and people only pretend to 
obey him. 

Even as a child he was never afflicted with 
shyness. He began to chatter in foreign tongues 
to the ambassadors as soon as he knew a few 
words of their language. 

If Alfonso XIII. does not turn out a sage and a 
saint, it will not be the fault of his mother. She 
is bringing him up to be a model king and a 
thorough gentleman, and all without a touch ot 
priggishness or self-consciousness. He has no 
idea what a surprisingly good little fellow he is. 

Lest the flattery of the people should spoil him, 
his mother keeps him away from public view as 
much as possible. He is obliged to study hard, 
so that when he comes to reign he may be able 
to converse intelligently with all classes of his 
subjects. He rises, winter and summer, at half 


SMART LUNATIC. 


Although this anecdote from Short Stories is so 
good as to suggest the hard writing which makes 
easy reading, we all know that for unexpected 
and splendid intervals of lucidity the unbalanced 
mind cannot be surpassed. 

Horace Mann, the famous educator, was sitting 
one evening in his study when an insane man 
rushed into the room and Me a him to fight. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Mann, “it would 

ve me great pleasure to accommodate you, but 

can’t do it, the odds are so unfair. I ama Mann 


| by hame and a man by nature, two against one! 


would never do to fight.” 

“Oh, come ahead!” the insane man answered. 
“IT am a man and a man beside myself. Let us 
four have a fight.” 


THE RETORT IRRITABLE. 


Boggs smoked “on the sly,” as some men do. 
On emerging from the smoking-car of a suburban 
train one morning he was surprised at meeting 
Noggs, a business associate in his down-town 
office, and an inveterate smoker. 

Noggs was still more surprised. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed, jokingly. 

“You reek of it worse than I do!” retorted 
Boggs, irritated at being found out, and not quite 
understanding the allusion. 


The next time my hostess remarked, | 


, and the 


| No excuse for bad teeth nowadays. Rubifoam is too 
pleasant and easy to use, and is only 25c. a bottle. [ Adv. 








| 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
STAMP » tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete. with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e, A splendid bargain. 

‘N 1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A SMALL brin, ood returns if invested 

| in a MAGIC LANTERN or 

Stereopticon for exhibition 

CAPITAL urposes. Write for 260 page 
filustrated catalogue free. 

McALLISTER, Big. Uptician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

FREE. Mouth-Harp and Zi- 

THe ther combined ; 10 times 

louder than Meuth-Harp. 

Send 10 or more names of mouth-harp players; we write 

them ; if one orders you get $4 Harp-O-Chord Free. [llus. 

Cat. Agts. Wtd. Harp -» 10 L. St., Columbus, O. 


FA tew 
Lease of Life 


is enjoved by those who chan 
from an impoverished diet of ordi- 
nary flour to one of life-giving, 
tissue-building qualities. ature 
places in the wheat berry these 
healthful elementsin abundance and 
wisdom requires that we use them 
| @ all and do not sacrifice the best of 
them on account of color. In our 
| @ foolish prejudice for white bread we 
| @ do this very thing, and man in mill- 
| 2 ing into white flour removes them 

| @ nearly all, leaving little but starch 


Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


} retains all the mineral elements of 


> the wheat, phosphatic and nitrogen- 
ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 
ishment for the whole body. 


> If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
> name and your order—we will see that you are 
> supplied, Send postal for Booklet-—FREE. 


; MADE ONLY BY 
» FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
99099090 009000900008 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lic. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. imitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Mr. Bavppaite.— “‘Be- 
fore I used that wonder- 
ful hair-restorer my hair 
was short and stiff, but 
after I used it, it was 
This little witticism from Harper's 
Bazar points our moral perfectly. The 
gentleman has just about as much cause 
for rejoicing on the hair question as the 
many persons have who boast of hair 
mattresses, when we know, and you 
should know and now DO know, that the 
unsanitary, lumpy, buggy hair mattress 
has surrendered to the unequaled merits of 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, l 5. 


Express Charges Prepaid to Your Door. 


long and curly.” 


We want to be fair. We want to give you every 
chance; we will run every risk (see guarantee 
below). We don’t ask you to buy—we simply ask 
for your name and address, that we aoe Sos the 

leasure of mailing you, FREE, Our Handsome 
Book of 72 pages, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” whether 
you need a mattress or not. A small request, 
surely. Send your name or a postal to-day. 





SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS, 
And if it is not even all you have hoped 
Sor, if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can 

et your money back by return mail— 
‘no questions asked.” ere no 
unpleasantness about it at all. 











2 feet 6 inches wide, 25Ibs. . §$ 8.35 All 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. e e ° 10.00 6tt 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. ° 11.70 in. 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. » e e 13.35 lees 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs. . 15.00 i: 


If made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! There is not a store 


in the country that carries our 
mattress; almost every store 
now has an imitation so-called 
“felt,” which is kept in stock 
to sell on our advertising. 
Our name and guarantee 
on every genuine mattress. 
Sold direct to consumer only 
—express prepaid. Send for 
free book, “The Test of Time.”’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, ‘“* Church Cushions.” 


LOZIER LAUNCHES iccisns be: 


use of the pupqeseeny of the motive 
power furnished by 


It is more reliable than a steam engine, 
and sosimple that a child can operate it. To start or 
stop means me the turn of a wheel.” The exclu- 
sive features which place the Lozier Motor so far 
in advance of others are fully described in our 1901 
advance Catalogue. Send five two- 
cent stamps for it. 





MARK 












THE LOZIER MOTOR CO., n22.v3'x %-v 
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skates. 


kind, but now they all want 











“A Lot of My Companion Friends 


were disappointed last year, so I’ve heard, because they did not get any 
_ it beats all how children want skates, and they are getting to be 
so particular about the kind, too. Why, years ago I could give them any 


Winslow’s Skates. 


Guess I’ve got enough to go ’round this year!” 


Children, if you’re hoping for a pair of skates for Christmas this year it would be well 
to speak to Papa and Mamma about it pretty soon—you know they’re well acquainted with 
Santa Claus! Send for a Winslow Catalogue and show them just the skates you’d like. 


We make Special Inducements to Companion Readers. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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She swashes her sides in the cross-ripped tides 
At the mouth o’ the Kennebec, 

She’s solid rock, ’n’ ef ever ye knock 
On her ye are safe fer a wreck. 

She’s pickéd ’n’ jagged, ’n’ wicked ’n’ ragged, 
’N’ blacker ’n original sin— 

But it a’most come to bein’ to hum 
W’en the Maine man sights Seguin. 


Fur she is the mark we hunt in the dark 
To show us the straight-up path; 

’N’ the beacon by day that p’ints us the way 
We wan’ to travel to Bath. 

There’s reefs to stabboard ’n’ reefs to labboard, 
Where the offshore currents spin; 

But we don’ care, ef we see up there 
The light’us thet’s on Seguin. 


A feller thet aint case-hardened haint 
No business hereaway ; 

’N’ ye will fin’ thet the Yankee kin’ 
Is the kin’ to stick ’n’ stay. 

Ye don’ feel nice, a-kivered ’ith ice, 
’N’ col’ ’ithout ’n’ ’ithin— 

It takes a man to stan’ his han’ 
On a schooner off Seguin. 


It blows ’n’ blows, ’n’ it snows ’n’ snows, 
’N’ ye’re blinded ’n’ choked ’n’ friz, 

Then all the coas’ looms up like a ghos’— 
Jerusalum!—there she is! 

Though ha’f your face is a raw red place, 
Thet prickles ye like a pin, 

Ye soon thaw out w’en ye hear the shout, 

“*Hoy, fellers, we’ve made Seguin!” 


We sow the seed 0’ the sort we breed 


In our own granite groun’, 


’N’ pickle ’em fine ’ith Atlantic brine, | 


*N’ ship ’em off w’ere they’re boun’! 
Ef ye sail ’ith us ye suttinly mus’ | 

Hey a double-salted skin, 
W’ich ye will git, ef ye hanker fer it, 


On a lee shore off Seguin. 
| 


We may be rough, ’n’ we hev to be tough, 
Ez it’s nateral to be, 
But we do our bes’, ’n’ we leave the res’ 
To the Lord Who made the sea. 
He’s a port aloft we hev read of oft, 
’N’ w’en we’re sailin’ in, 
We hope we'll sight His harbor light, 
Ez we ust to sight Seguin! 
MANLEY H. PIKE. 
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Chioggia Fishermen. 


To this day the Chioggia fishermen do not 
write out their ship accounts in our numerals, 
but in the Etruscan notation, or in signs that very 
closely resemble those of that obsolete language, 
and they cannot count beyond a thousand. When 
they reach a thousand, they begin to enumerate 
afresh. Sometimes, but not always, the sum 
total is written in Arabic figures, but the items 
are invariably entered in these prehistoric signs. 

The island of Chioggia is fifteen miles south of 
Venice. It is as old as Venice herself, and grew 
up as rapidly. From the earliest time its people 
have been fisherfolk, famed for the beauty of 
their women, their pride of descent and their 
curious dialect. 

The island is a little world in itself, with 
manners and customs distinct from those of its 
mighty neighbors. From infancy the native is 
amphibious. Mere babies may be seen hauling 
sails and rowing boats with the dexterity that 
comes by inheritance. 

The Chioggia fishermen are courageous and 
simple-minded lovers of liberty and religion, with 
a keen poetic sense. They are distinguished, too, 
for their practical sagacity. Without lighthouse 
or chart, they can find their way through the 
surrounding seas, and they can foretell by signs 
good or bad harvests of fish. 

“Chioggia Fishermen and Their Heraldry,” 
an article in the Leisure Hour, has one or 
two interesting details of the customs of these | 
fisherfolk in regard to courtship ‘and marriage. 

The Chioggia maiden is wooed in the winter, 
for then the men are more likely to be at home 
and to have time to spare. It is the fashion in 
Chioggia for the girls during the cold weather to 
stand in front of their doors at certain hours of 
the day with their braziers under their aprons. 
A young man who feels attracted toward a certain 
maiden will approach her as she stands thus, and 
ask her for an ember wherewith to light his pipe. 
If she gives it to him, the act signifies that she 
consents to listen to his addresses; if she does 
not deem him eligible, she replies: ‘I cannot, for | 
my mother has forbidden me to do it.’’ 

In their diversions the Chioggiotes are as 
simple as in their diet. Only twice a year, at 
Christmas and Easter, do they eat meat; and 
drinking is no vice of theirs. Their amusements 
consist in taking part in processions, the men 
wrapped in their picturesque cloaks, bordered 
with gay-colored braids, the women in their 
Strange head-covering formed by their upturned 
double skirts. In the evening they will listen 
entranced to some wandering minstrel. 

Every tourist to Venice raves about the lovely 
colors of the painted sails of the Chioggia fishing 
boats and smacks, yet not one traveller in a| 
thousand, perhaps, knows that these emblems | 


| of any aristocracy of Europe. 


| the Adriatic, is trapezoidal in form. 


; “The Making of a Frontier,’ 
| picturesque of England’s Indian possessions. | 


| draft 





constitute a heraldry as ancient and proud as that 


pride by the family that owns them. 
The fisherman’s shield is the aft sail, which, i in | 
This sail is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| are not placed there by mere artistic accident, but a A ey Re a a $1 





Circs. free. Park Paint W’ks, Providence,&./. 





BOSTON ) Institute and Train- 
Rude though the ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St. Boston. 
| signs may be, they are cherished with ancestral Powder Point School, pvxsury, Mass. 





| Saaremaa teaching. Send for pictures and gireujat. 
’. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 





Williston Seminary,’ Academy for — 8, 


Easthampton, Mass, 
epares for college or scientific and medical schools, 


Pre 
painted in various streaks and shapes, each of Euiy ¢ equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
BY. 


which has its distinct heraldic name, and denotes | track. 


that it belongs to a certain clan or family. 

So particular are the old Chioggia families 
about their coats of arms that often in a marriage 
contract it is stipulated that before the husband’s 
smack sets out to sea again after the wedding, 
it must have, newly painted on the sail, the 
quartered bearings of the married couple. Ifa 
Perini, for example, whose emblem is a pear, 
marries into the Zuccalunga (long gourd) family, | L 
this fruit must find place in the husband’s 
quarterings. Thus endless changes occur, and 
help to render the sails an attractive puzzle to 
beholders. 

Unfortunately, the pretty custom is threatened 
with an ugly, up-to-date modification, as the 
harbor-masters begin to insist that the ship’s 
number shall also be painted conspicuously upon 
the sail. 
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Chitral Dinners. 


Chitral is described by Colonel Durand, in 
’ as one of the most 


Concerning the people and some of their feeding | 
habits, he makes the following observations : 

We had our first Chitrali dinner at Mastuj, and 
excellent it was. It was served under the great 
plane-tree which shaded the gate of the fort, 


|on a raised platform running round the trunk. 


This must have n a place of gossip and 
assembly for the last two hundred years or more. 
The dinner consisted of pilaus of all sorts, one 
excellent pilau of beef being on a huge dish, 
three feet across, piled high with rice. 

The drink was water cooled with snow. After 


| dinner we were given little cups of tea, with salt 


in it instead of sugar, a most atrocious mixture. 
|I barely tasted mine, but Robertson, who had 
|insisted on our dining @ la Chitrali, using 
|our fingers for forks, a most unpleasant and 
greasy proceeding, drank the whole of his at a 


It was impossible not to be taken with the 
Chitralis. Putting aside their avarice, which is 
but natural, and their cruelty and treachery 


| among themselves, their nobles are pleasant men 
| to meet, fond of sport, courteous and hospitable, 
| with a great love of their wild country. The 


people are bright, cheery, impervious to fatigue, 
splendid mountaineers, fond of laughter and song, 
voted to polo and dancing. 

The man striding along before your horse, with 
his loins girt. and the front end of his choga 
tucked into his waistband to give his legs free 

lay, his chest open and his shoulders thrown 

ck by a sword carried across his back hooked 
into his elbows, will sing all the way up hill and 
down dale, and will gather the wild flowers as he 
passes them, and stick them into his turban. As 
a race, they are slight and wiry. There seemed 
to be only half a dozen tall men in the country, 
and I never saw a fat one. This is no doubt | 
partly due to the fact that there is ne superabun- 
dance of food available, but the result is good. 
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Not Afraid of a Rattlesnake. 


Rattlesnakes are creatures to inspire rather | 


than to experience fear, but there are at least 


| 


two creatures that the rattlesnake itself looks | 


upon with terror. One is the blacksnake, and 


the other the fat hog. 


The blacksnake owes its immunity from danger 
to its agility. Its movements are extremely 
rapid, while those of the rattlesnake are sluggish. 
Accordingly the blacksnake will circle round its 
foe, and with a sudden dart grasp the venomous 
reptile by the neck so that it has no chance to 
use its poisonous fangs. The blacksnake then 
squeezes the rattlesnake to death. 

Very different is the course of the fat pig when 
a rattlesnake ap — He has nothing to fear 
from the snake, his fat is his safeguard. He 
will walk boldly up to the coiled reptile, and 
allow himself to be struck in the face once, twice 
or thrice, as the case may be, and then calmly 
proceed to swallow the snake. 

The secret of his immunity is the fact that 
the blood-vessels on his cheeks, where the 
predominates, are so minute and infrequent that 
they fail to take up the — and carry it 
through his system. Hogs have been used in 
droves to clear some of the islands of the southern 
seas of poisonous reptiles, and have been used 
successfully. 
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The Firm Survived. 


Any man may be “valuable” and useful, but 
no man was ever indispensable. A newspaper 
humorist illustrates this by a story of a bumptious 
young commercial traveller who thought his 
employers couldn’t get along without him. 


“T have no doubt,” he said one day, “that if I 
should die the firm would have to put up the 
shutters within a year.” 

He had made the same remark many times 
before, but this time some envious clerk carried 
it to the ears of the firm. 

The senior partner sent for him the next day. 

“T understand, Mr. Smart,’’ he said, “that 
you think that the firm would fail if you died.’ 

Mr. Smart hemmed and hawed, and tried to 
turn it off as a joke, but it wouldn’ t do. 

“Tt has worried me very much,’’ continued the 
senior partner, “and so we have decided to try 
an experiment. Just consider yourself dead for 
a year, Mr. Smart, and if at the end of the year 
the firm feels itself dying we will send for you.” 

“But, sir — 

“That will do, Mr. Smart. You may go.” 

He went, a sadder and much wiser young man ; 
and the firm did not die, after all. 








y. New Athletic see i 4¢ mile and straightaway 
60th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE Orono, Me. Fe 


Scientitic; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical Engineering; C hemical; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory Medical; P harmacy; La 
Military Drill. University fees, rooms and 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. | 


Ambitious and enter- 
prising yoses mem | 
are wanted to learn y | 
Shorthand or . . SALA 

ot the ALBANY 


BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE, asa preperation for positions in business, For 
particulars a adress CARNELL & HoIT, Albany, N. 


MY SITUATION 


& CO. was obtained for me 

ht Apart ‘Gollege of pat Business and Shorthand. 
~Inez_E. Huntley, Roxbury. Write to BUR 
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BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EACH. 

The most artistic Two-Color Poster ever printed. 
22x28 inches. No. 1, Red Tandem; No. 2. Gray 
Tandem; No. 3, Red Four-in-hand; No. , Gray 
Four-in-hand. 

TOLMAN JOB PRINT, Brockton, Mass. 


BOY’S INITIAL SOLID 
GOLD RING. $9.00. 


Real value $2.76. Sent post-paid for 
, This handsome ring is of solid gold 
—warranted—any initial desired— 
a splendid gift to any boy—for 
size send slip of paper that 
fits around finger—real 


wet oe for 


Send to-day for our new 
holiday Catale ue - just 
out —full of sensible sugges- 
tions Jor holiday shoppers. It | 


Souvenir Posters 
















would pay you to do all your holiday shopping nag 4 
Ww YORE MAIL-ORDER STORE, 396, 398 B" ‘way, N 


Nervease 


Cures any kind of 














Headache 


in a few minutes. 
There is nothing 
** just as good’’ as 


Nervease, 


25ec. Trial Size 10c. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston. 








We want Boys 
and Girls to Sell 


“NO-RUB" 


Silver Polish. 


Guaranteed not to 
injure the finest sil- 
ver or silver-plated 
ware. Cleans with- 
out rubbing. Makes 
silver cleaningeasy. 


10c.,25c., 50c. Sizes. 


Cash commission or 
premiums. 

Trial dozen 10c. size, 
75c.,delivered. Return 
it and get money back 
if it don’t sell. Send 
for Premium Ca talogue. 


QUEEN MFG. CO., Pe 
Sudbury Building, Boston. 











We want boys 
and girls in ever | 
city, town and vil- wl | 
lage throughout 
New England to 
Sl our food prod- \ 
uct 
A ‘little persever- jis 
ance will earn one 
or more of the fol- rayne 
lowing premiums: 

Watches, Clocks, 
Fishing Tackle, Ri- 
fles, Cameras, D.Light 
Electric Lamps, 
Bracelets, Ladies’ 
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Write for Catalogue. 


PE SHERMANMFG: 
173 STATEST Boston 











ORIGIN OP 
PANCAKES ON SHROVE TUESDAY. 


When the Danes conquered England 
and reached the villages around Sher- 
wood Forest, all the Saxon men ran 
off into the forest and the Danes took 
the Saxon women to keep house for 
them. 

This happened just before Lent and 
the Saxon women encouraged by their 
fugitive lords, resolved to massacre 
their Danish masters on Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

Every woman who agreed to do this 
was to bake pancakes for their meal | 


tw Po Z) 


on Shrove Tuesday. This was done 
as sort of a pledge, and that the mas- 
sacre of the Danes did take place on 
Ash Wednesday is an historical fact. 
It was a much greater undertaking 
to fry pancakes in those days 

than it is now; for with the 

H-O Co.'s “ ready to use" packages 

of Buckwheat and Pancake Flour 

at every grocery store 

it is as easy as boiling water. 
Pancakes were never liked so well 
until the introduction of 

the H-O Co.’s Pancake Flours. 

















Daylight S t. P. aul 
Minneapolis 





CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE 9.00 a. m. train; a trip unsurpassed 

in beauty. Other trains from Chi- 
cago are the North-Western Limited— 
electric lighted—6.30 p. m.; the St. Paul 
Fast Mail, 10.00 p.m., and Night Express, 
10.15 p. m., all daily and the best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 

368 Washington Street, Boston 

461 Broadway, - - New York 
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| The Old-Fashioned Kind | 
MADE FROM 


Fresh Apples, 
Boiled Cider, 
Granulated Sugar, 





Very few people to-day have the ‘‘knack’’ 
of making Cider Apple Sauce, and even if you 
had you can buy ‘Aunt Sally’s’’ cheaper 
than you could make it—and get a good 
stone pail free. This is only one of 


Knights’ Specialties. 


Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. 
Your grocer has them all, or can get them. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for miniature Old Cider Mill—a working mechanical toy— FREE. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP'N, 87-89 Commercial St, BOSTON. 
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Minute Man 


A ‘*Minute’’ Man is waiting in every grocery store 
to take your order for 


Minute Gelatine. 


It is the kind preferred by the best housekeepers, for 
it DISSOLVES AT ONCE,—no soaking,—is delicious, and 
every 13c. package makes ONE HALF GALLON 
clear, firm jelly. We send a package by mail 
for 13c. if your grocer hasn’t it. 


Minute Tapioca 


has reinstated tapioca in thousands of homes where 
tapioca (the old kind ) had been abandoned because 
it took HOURS to prepare it. The ‘‘ Minute” 
REQUIRES NO SOAKING. Cooks in a few minutes. 
Never lumpy. Light as a feather. 


Minute Receipt Book and samples of our 
two “ Minutes” sent for 2-cent stamp. . . 


WHITMAN GROCERY CoO., Orange, Mass. 
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Hcrsom § Hatin SAPONC 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


WAT 
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Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 





Crede Mark M-gistered Uetoder 1, 1868. 
Menufrctured by 

THROs. EPROM @ CO. 

SEW BSEPrOED,. wAss. 
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ESSON’S 

Cooking %.22°3%%>. 
Oil IS A PURE 

You Give Food the Touch of a Chef 


VEGETABLE OIL, 
if you shorten your bread, cake and pies with the Wesson Cook- 
ing Oil. Then, sae it goes twice as far as Lard or Batter. 




















Fry Everything in Wesson’s Cooking Oil and the food will 
be crisp, sweet, clean and wholesome. It will be thoroughly 
digestible. Good eben for the miserable sufferer from dyspepsia. 


CUSHMAN BROS. COMPANY, Distributors, 
78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 34 Central Street, BOSTON. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Philadelphia. 








5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 9% 

9 Rooms .125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


Wire you buy a Dighton you pay 
for the value of the furnace. The 
pro rata cost of the expenses of a 
big city store are not added. 
Regardless of price, it is impossible for 
you to buy a heater that will last longer 
and give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 








SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLeEs. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
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? The Vassar Chafing Dish. 
Special Price 


2 $3.50 Each. 


C HAFING Dish parties form 
one of the most fashionable 
social diversions of the day, and 
are equally popular with young 
ladies or young gentlemen. As 
a means for’ cooking oysters, 
clams, Welsh rabbit, and other 
fancy dishes, the Chafing Dish 
seems almost indispensable. We 
offer the three-pint size, with hot-water pan, patent asbestos lamp, 
ebonized handles and dome cover. The Dishes and Stand are 
finely nickel-plated and burnished. The finest Chafer ever 
offered at the price asked. Book of fifty recipes included free. 
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We have but a limited quantity on hand. While the stock lasts we offer 
them at $3.50 each, by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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: With Jungle Chop 
Mm can be brewed a 
cup of tea that is 
‘* as liquid amber 
to the sight, a tea- 
rose to the scent, 
f and ambrosia to 
the palate.’’ 
Always perfect- 
ly uniform in 
quality, . entirely 
4 different from any 
other. 
Sold by Grocers in 
pound and half-pound 


packages. ‘or Free 
Sample address, 


Delene, Potter & Co., 
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